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If a superintendent really wants order and quiet in 
his school as a preliminary to beginning the exercises, 
he can have it without fail. He need do nothing 
more than to take his place in the desk and—wait. 
If he will not begin until there is quiet, he will have 
quiet before he begins. But if he enters into a com- 
petition with the school, to see which can make the 
most noise, with bell or voice, the malriy will be 
BReHE sure to win. 





Our Sunday-echool article this week presents the 
field and work of the United Brethren in Christ. 
This branch of the Church of Christ is sometimes 
confounded, from its name, with the United Brethren, 
or Moravians, although it is quite distinct from them, 
It is an earnest and efficient body of Christian work- 
ers, including a large membership and a devoted 
ministry. Its Sunday-school periodicals rank high 
in their sphere of literature. The Rev. Dr. Berger, 
who writes the sketch of his denominational field for 
our columns, is the competent editor of those 
publications. 





No modern writer has done more than the Rev. 
Dr. Alfred Edersheim to reproduce in picturesque 
accuracy the religious and social life of the Jews at 


q 


the opening of the Christian era. In his two works, 
The Temple : Its Ministry and Services in the Time of 
Christ, and Sketches of Jewish Social Life in the Days 
of Christ, there is a fund of information on the sub- 
jects treated which cannot be found elsewhere in like 
compass and attractiveness. All who are familiar 
with these works will welcome with added pleasure 
the article now prepared for our readers, by Dr. 
Edersheim, on Family Life in Israel in Old Testament 
times. It will aid them to a better understanding 
of the Old Testament stories, which form the basis of 
our current lessons in the International Series ; and it 
will give them an insight into the methods of home 
training which were supplemented and made effective 
by the more public sanctuary services commanded of 
God for the instruction and the impressing of his 
peculiar people. 


Letting things alone that you would like to attend 
to, and postponing things that seem to press for your 
immediate attention, have quite as much to do in 
enabling one to use his time wisely, as have the tak- 
ing hold of the first thing at hand, and the never 
postponing what you can as well do now. There are 
men who actually boast that they always reply to 
every letter which they receive, or that they always 
answer, off-hand, any letter which they are ever to 
attend to at all. But there are other men who have 
a great deal better way thanthat. They decide, min- 
ute by minute, what is the present duty that they 
have no right to shirk ; and that duty they attend to. 
In doing it, they are often compelled to leave letters 
permanently unanswered, or to postpone a decision as 
to the answering of one letter or another. A man is 
not a free agent, but a bounden slave, who allows 
another man to dictate to him—by mail—how he 
shall use his time morning by morning. The great 
thing is to do now what ought to be done now, and to 
let alone for now, or for always, what does not abso- 
lutely need to be done now. There is force and pith 
in the popular humorist’s direction: “ Never do to- 
day what you can put off till to-morrow.” It is the 
thing that can’t be put off, that thereby becomes the 
duty of now. 


There are vestiges of a ruder age still found in 
manners and customs which retain their hold in 
enlightened communities. Gradually these are giv- 
ing way under the refining influence of the highest 
Christian civilization; but the power of venerable 
tradition secures to some of them so firm a grip on 
the popular mind, that they do not yield readily. 
One of these relics of the middle ages is the strong 
fence between the dwelling and the street. There 
was a time when every man’s house was literally his 
castle, or his fortress; when a high wall around his 
dwelling was his needful barricade. The granite 
posts and the iron railings, or the wooden pickets of 
to-day, are the remains of these former home fortifi- 
eations. But the choicer dwellings are no longer 
barricaded streetward, or toward the adjoining neigh- 
bors. A simple granite coping, or a turfed slope, at 
the front, with a low growing border of shrubs to 
mark the dividing lines between properties, is now a 
favorite, as it is a pleasing, boundary of a city or a 
suburban lot. And this is the better tendency in all 
such matters. Another vestige of a departed age is 





the counting the inner seats of a church-pew the only 





fitting ones for ladies. When you see a string of 
ableebodied ‘men, and of gallant youth, filing out into 
a church aisle to give a late-coming lady the inner 
seat, it may well recall to you the stories of primitive 
days when the stalwart men must sit at the head of 
the church pews, with musket at hand, ready to 
spring for the door at the alarm of an Indian attack ; 
for the modern custom has no reason except in that 
memory. But saddest of all the vestiges of a ruder 
age, is the exposing the features of a dead loved one 
to the public gaze. It is chiefly a prurient or a 
coarse curiosity that prompts the general desire to 
look at the features of the dead; quite apart from 
any tender and reverent regard for the earthly remains 
of a departed dear one, which could not find gratifica- 
tion in any sharing the sight with the multitude. 
Crowds will always gather where a corpse is to be 
looked at. Not many years ago it was the custom to 
expose a corpse in the open air, before the church or 
the house, to the gaze of the curious and motley throng. 
Latterly the exposure is within doors, but to all who 
choose to enter and indulge their curiosity. There 
is a repulsive aspect to this custom, which does not 
attach to any other of the primitive errors still 
perpetuated in decent society. There is really no 
justification whatsoever in exposing the features of a 
dead dear one to any person who might not have 
been properly privileged to enter the dying-chamber 
of the now departed one. The thought of the still 
tolerated custom gives to some sensitive souls an added 
pang in the thought of dying; and there are many 
gentle-hearted- mourners who shrink from the de- 
manded exposure of their dead, but who lack the cour- 
age to rise up against the retained relic of barbarism. 
There are others who have long resisted it, and whom 
nothing on earth could induce to consent to it. Their 
number is sure to increase; and this vestige of a 
ruder age also will be known, by and by, only in the 
traditions of the errors and follies of a former day. 





THE ETHICS OF SARCASM. 


In every stage of merely human civilization with 
which the earth has so far been blessed or cursed, a 
place has been found both for weapons of offense and 
for weapons of defense. So great, indeed, has the 
influence of the sword been in the history of the race, 
that materialistic thinkers have easily reasoned man- 
kind back into a state wherein all were at war with 
all, have painted the picture of that state in lurid 
colors, and called us to come and view it, as the true 
delineation of the beginnings of human society. In 
this view of the case, civilization is only a kind of 
armed truce, which may be broken at any’ moment 
by the state or by the individual. 

A philosophy of history might be written from a 
record of the various weapons which have been used 
at different times, and by different peoples. How 
different must have been that time when the stone 
axe or the flint-headed arrow were the common instru- 
ments of war, from the present when monster gun 
and torpedo and ironclad are pitted against each 
other! The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table has 
made everybody familiar with the saying that the 
nation which shortens its weapons enlarges its boun- 
daries. And who can tell how much the giving up 
of the habit of wearing swords has contributed to thg 
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permanence and the extension of Anglo-Saxon civili- 
zation ? 

There is a tendency, however, on the part of the 
unarmed citizen of to-day, to substitute another 
weapon for the blade of steel which used to swing at 
every gentleman’s side. In the old days men fought 
with swords; nowadays they are apt to stab with 
words. Many a man carries his sword in his mouth 
in a way of which Shakespeare never thought ; and 
in another sense than the poet dreamed, the pen is 
often mightier than the sword—sharper and deadlier 
in its might. The duel is dying out in every civilized 
country ; in its place we have newspaper controver- 
sies full of the froth and fume of personal spite, and 
wars of words in which he holds himself the victor 
who fastens a successful sarcasm upon his opponent. 

But there was this advantage in the old code of 
honor, which is not always shared by the new sys- 
tem, that every precaution was taken to insure a show 
of fairness and decency in the fight. The duel was a 
thing of rule; the combatants met on terms as nearly 
as possible equal; others stood by to see that all the 
conditions of fairness were fulfilled. But in the con- 
troversies of those who esteem themselves as having 
advanced beyond the duelling stage of civilization, 
there is often a complete lack of this fairness. Sar- 
casm and witticism are hurled about without any feel- 
ing of responsibility, and without any apparent object 
beyond that of making an immediate impression. A 
man’s life, his appearance, his belongings, his relatives 
even, are dragged into controversy and held up to 

sidicule ; the sacred depths of personality are entered 
into and despoiled, that they may give a keener point 
to caricature. And when one questions the righteous- 
ness of all this, he is met with the flippant rejoinder, 
that “ All’s fair in love and war.” 

Is there to be, then, no wit in controversy,—no 
piercing of a bubble with the shaft of laughter? That 
does not follow. Wit is wisdom wri: short ; and to be 
wit it must ever be wisely used. Sarcasm is quite a 
different thing; its very etymology is. bitter,—sug- 
gestive of flesh-tearing, and lip-biting, and sneering. 
The bright turn of expression, which pierces a folly 
through and through, is quite a different thing from 
the merciless sarcasm which stabs a man to the heart. 
Arguments are fair game; but men are not. There 
is no principle of right which can justify the turning 
of a shaft from a man’s logic to a man’s self’; the lim- 
its of selfhood are sacred, and should not be over- 
stepped. 

The truth is that there is yet lacking, in the ordi- 
nary business of life, that polite regard for another's 
personality which the laws oi society demand for his 
body. Many a man who, for his own sake, would 
hesitate to slap another on the back, would yet com- 
mit the greater offense of unduly intruding into the 
recesses of another’s soul, and would trample down the 
bars of personality, if he could thereby gain spoil to 
enrich a sarcasm, or find a seeming justification for a 
sneer. It is here that a sensitive man is most vulner- 
able; it is here that a wound may be most easily 
dealt; but it is a wound which will not most easily 
be forgiven. 

It is the recognition of this distinction between a 
man’s logic and the man himself, which is the founda- 
tion for the ethics of sarcasm. Let it once be recog- 
nized that a man’s reasoning and conduct are fair 


‘ subjects for criticism, and, if need be, for wit and even 


ridicule, but that there is also something underlying 
these which must be held sacred; and there will be 
little need for laying down laws in regard to the 
decent limitations of wit. Argument, witty or unwise, 
will be allowed free play, provided it stops short of— 
personality. Criticism, humorous or sober, will have 
all needed scope, provided it stops short of—a sneer. 
As it stands, much of popular argument is at once 
atrocious and cruel; simply because it oversteps the 
boundary of what is permissible. Let the absurd be 
shown to be absurd by all means; let the mists of 
ignorance and of false reasoning be blown aside by a 
blast of hearty laughter; but avoid the argument 
which touches the man, and refuse to indulge in the 





wit which has no other effect than to wound another’s 
self-respect. 

It would seem as if to Christians there could be 
only one rule of action in this matter. 
“ Judge not, that ye be not judged ;”—except as ye 
would be judged; thus linking the duty of respect- 
ing the innér being of another with every man’s 
instinctive desire to defend his own personality. 
Word and deed it is permitted to us to weigh, as the 


Christ said: | 


outer expression of what is within ; but that which is | 
within lies beyond our knowledge, and can only be | 


judged by Him who needs no testimony to know what 
isin man. At last every man will be brought to 
judgment for what he is, as well as for what he has 
done ; but that is work for the All-Knowing One, and 
not for us. Still less is it right for us to thrust 
poisoned words at the heart of another merely to gain 
a temporary advantage over him, or even for the sole 
purpose of displaying our own skill in handling the 
weapons of wit. If idle words must be accounted for 


in the day of judgment, how much rather will men | 


have to answer for words that blast and burn? If 
foolish speaking is condemned, how much more 
worthy of condemnation is the wicked wit which may 
have been borne as a hidden wound for years by one 
of Christ’s little oncs? Christ himself said: “ Who- 
soever is angry with his brother without a cause shall 
be in danger of the judgment: . . . but whosoever 
shall say, Thou fool! shall be in Canger of hell fire.” 

There is freedom enough for wit and for brilliancy 
of speech within their own sphere,—that of making 
men wiser, better, and happier. None will admire 
the edged weapons the less because they are handled 
so deftly that they do not wound. And he who has 
the ability so to use cunning words will find more 
real satisfaction in the thought that his gift has never 
been used to the destruction of anything save false- 
hood, and that it has helped to give a gleam of sun- 
shine to many a life and has darkened none, than if 
it had been so used that princes and captains trembled 
at the thought of it. For he will have attained tothe 
reward of one who shows a talent well used ; and will 


not have passed under the condemnation of those con- | 


cerning whom Christ said that it were betterfor them 
that a milistone were hanged about their necks, and 
they were cast into the depths of the sea. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is a gratification to us to know that The Sunday 
School Times is held in esteem by Bible students; but 
we are frank to say that we do not wish to have it take 
the place of the Bible; and as we have uniformly 
opposed the use of any text-book, except the Bible, in 
the class, during the class-hour, we must decline the 
request of an Ohio correspondent who would like a little 
help in making our pages more directly available to him, 
while he is teaching. He writes: 

The Sunday School Times is invaluable to me as a help, and 
I doubt if it could be much improved. I teach my class of 
fifteen young men with the Bible and The Sunday School Times 
in hand; and I have always used the margin of The Times, 
next the lesson text, for brief memoranda and notes. The 
space, however, is so limited that I am, at times, unable to 
make all the notes I would like to. Cannot the margin at that 
place be widened so as to admit of making full notes opposite 
each verse? Often important points in a lesson are omitted in 
the half-hour—which then seems too short. 

Of course, we could leave more margin on the page; 
but that would necessitate our omitting some of the 
points that we are inclined to make on the lesson-text 
and context. It would be cheaper for us to give one or 
two blank pages, instead of full ones, to our subscribers 
every week; and it might be that some of our subscrib- 
ers would enjoy that arrangement; but then again there 
would be others who would miss that which we must 
leave out in order to supply blank paper. Wouldn’t it 
be a better way for our Ohio reader to make his notes 
on a separate slip of paper, and carry that with him, in 
his Bible, to his class? With all our interest in extend- 
ing the circulation of The Sunday School Times, we 
don’t want its circulation extended into the class-room 
during recitation hour. 


We are not always sure whether it is a new reader, or 
a reader newly interested in a favorite theme of ours, who 
comes to us with a request for a word or two about some- 





thing we have been hammering at for years. But, 
whichever it may, it is always a reminder that any prac- 
tical truth needs to be said over and over again ; and that 
at each repetition it is likely to reach some one who was 
never reached by it before—possibly because he never 
cared for it before. This time it is our old hobby of 
teachers’ libraries that a correspondent from Michigan 
wants to have ventilated. Jie says: 

Please say a word in your paper for teachers’ libraries. Why 
shouldn’t the Sunday-school teachers have a library as well as 
the Sunday-school scholars? Most teachers are too poor to own 
all the valuable commentaries, dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
books on Bible geography, history, manners and customs, ete. ; 
therefore, why not club together and have a library for theuse 
of the teachers of the school ? 


Well, there is the whole case in a nutshell! That 
Michigan man has the right idea; and he states it effec- 
tively. All we need say is, that that is the way we look 
at it. In many a Sunday-school, if the choice had to be 
made between the two, a teachers’ library would be more 
important than a scholars’ library in connection with 
the work of the Sunday-school. Thescholars can get on, 
almost anywhere, without a library; sometimes they 
could get on better without any, than they can with the 
one they have. But teachers can never get on properly 
without access to a library of some sort. They must 
have helps, or fall short of their fitting work. A teach- 
ers’ library has long been recognized as the accompani- 
ment of the best furnished Sunday-schools. It is a prac- 
ticable acquisition in any Sunday-school. By all means 
have a teachers’ library, if you haven’t one already. 


You may be pretty sure of learning the scope and 
variety of the work of a particular church by listening 
to the notices read from the pulpit on Sundays. In 
some churches the list of notices is a long one. It 
includes, first, of course, the other services of the day in 
and around that church ; the Sunday-school session, the 
evening service of worship, any special preaching ser- 
vice by the pastor at an out-station, or any neighbor- 
hood Sunday-school sustained by that church, or, again, 
any noteworthy general meeting in the city or village, 
for that evening, in which the congregation ought to 
have an interest and a part. Then follows a notice of 
the mid-week prayer-meeting, with perhaps a mention 
of its topic for the week. After that come notices of 
missionary gatherings, and of meetings of Dorcas socie- 
ties, and of local “ homes” and asylums, and of more or 
less other assemblings in the line of the best religious 
activities of that church and congregation. There are 
churches, however, which evidently take less interest in 
that which ought to have their best endeavors, than in 
some agencies which are of minor importance. The 
report even comes to us from away down in Maine, that 
there are churches there, or elsewhere, where no notice 
is given from the pulpit of the hour of the Sunday- 
school session. On this point our correspondent writes: 

I want to ask a question or two of you, which I would be 
glad to have you answer in Notes on Open Letters. I was 
away from home two Sundays, a year ago Jast fall ; and in the 
forenoon I went to the Congregational Church in the city 
where I was, and heard a good D.D. preach a good sermon ; but 
no notice was given of when, or where, the Sunday-school was 
to be held; yet I found out the facts by diligent inquiry, and I 
went to the Sunday-school, though the day was very cold, and 
it was at considerable trouble that I was there. The second 
time I was in another city, in Massachusetts, and I went to 
meeting in the morning, and heard no notice of Sunday-school. 
Supposing it was to be held at 2: 30 o’clock, I afterwards found 
that it was held at 1: 30; so I missed it altogether, anda went 
to hear a brother Methodist preach. I spoke to our pastor 
about giving notice of the Sunday-school, and an invitation to 
strangers and others to attend. He did so once. Do you 
think it best to give a notice in church of the Sunday-school, 
and an invitation to all to attend ? or is it best not to do so? 

Of course we think that every pastor should announce 
the hour and place of the gathering of his people for 
Bible study ; and so think very many of the best and 
most prominent pastors of churches of every Christian 
name in all our land. Many a pastor can even tell of 
strong and valued members of his church who were first 
led to an interest in Christ’s service through the pastor’s 
pulpit invitation to his eongregation to have a part in 
Bible study, when they had happened as strangers into 
that congregation for the day. If a pastor loves Bible 
study, and loves to have his people engaged in it, he will 
speak of the Sunday-school. He cannot help doing so. 
In fact, the more charitable explanation of the omission 
of the Sunday-school from the regular pulpit notices of 
a particular church, is the not unnatural thoughtlessness 
of the pastor who has not been trained to any profound 
and living interest in that department of Christian activ- 
ity; and we are glad to aid in stirring up the pure minds 
of any such, by way of remembrance. | 
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JESUS MY KING. 
BY HANNAH CODDINGTON. 


My thoughts are winging their gladsome way 
To thy presence, O Jesus, my King! 
Oh, fill them with purity, love, and sweet peace, 
Bid holiness, judgment, and knowledge increase, 
And faith with her heavenward vision ne’er cease,— 
That honor and glory to thee, I may bring. 


My heart runs over with loving speech, 
In praise of thee, Jesus, my King! 
Oh, lay on my stammering lips a live coal, 
That my words with a power beyond their control, 
May carry a message of life to each soul,— 
So honor and glory to thee, I will bring. 


My soul is filling with song, break thou 
Its silence, O. Jesus my King! 
Oh, give me a melody perfect and sweet, 
With harmony ringing, and royally meet, 
To bear up the hearts of thy saints to thy feet! 
All honor and glory, to thee I would bring. 


I’m rich when I’m poor, and happy in bonds, 
If serving thee, Jesus, my King! 
Go with me, I pray thee, wherever I go, 
Dwell in me, that I, with thine image aglow, 
Draw others unto thee, as quick waters flow,— 
Thus honor and glory to thee I can bring. 


The lights of home grow nearer, more bright ! 
Art coming? O Jesus, my King! 
O shining in strength! O Ancient of Days! 
O blessed Redeemer! O Love’s living rays! 
In “ beautiful garments,” salvation, and praise, 
What honor and glory to me thou dost bring! 





FAMILY LIFE IN ISRAEL IN OLD TESTA- 
MENT TIMES. 


BY ALFRED EDERSHEIM, D.D. 


Whether considered as prophecy or promise, there is 
not within the compass of Holy Scripture a saying that 
has been more literally fulfilled than this to Abraham ‘ 
“T know him, that he will command his children 
and his household after him, and they shall keep the 
way of the Lord, to do justice and judgment.” Ever 
singe, parental training and religious education have 
been among the most sacred traditions of the seed of 
Abraham. And they have brought their blessing; nay, 
without them the very continuance of Israel would have 
been impossible. And, even now, when Israel’s great 
sin lies upon the people with the terrible weight of judg- 
ment, this is one of the bright spots still left in their 
night-sky—one of those rifts in the cloud-curtain, 
through which the faithful stars, witnesses, emblems, 
and pledges, of God’s promise to Abraham, shine out. 

Even if we had not historical facts to guide us, we 
know that it could not have been otherwise. Of late it 
has become the fashion to speak slightingly of the open- 
ing chapters of Genesis and the early records of Israel’s 
history. But if these are myths, they have at least 
wrought unique, practical, moral, and spiritual results, 
They have laid the foundations of society, and that as 
none other have ever been laid. Where the institution 
of marriage and the origin of the family are traced up 
to creation, to Paradise, and to God*—as in the opening 
chapters of Genesis,—tley could never be lightly 
thought of; where, as in the patriarchal family, the 
much coveted inheritance is connected with, and 
imparted through, the solemn blessing of the father, and 
where it conveys the temporal only with, and subordi- 
nate to, the spiritual good, the whole family life must 
have borne a higher meanimg. And that this blessing of 
parents, and the rights of primogeniture, were not the 
outcome of mere mechanical self-acting law, but moral 
and spiritual in character, may be gathered even from 
the history of Cain and Abel, from the divinely directed 
rejection of Esau and choice of Jacob, and from the 
selection of Judah among the sons of Israel. Nay, in 
this respect also, the Messianic hope would have a 
spiritual influence on temporal relations, giving the 
sanction of Heaven’s best promise to the love of children, 
and surrounding it with the halo of the world’s best 
promise, which would find its realization through the 
family life of Israel. 

Compare with all this the state of society in the high- 
day of Rome’s power and culture; when marriage was 
so rare, that neither law nor promise of reward could 
remedy the evil, when the exposure of infants was not 
only common, but not even regarded as a crime, and the 
education of the children was left in the hands of slaves, 





© 4 bout Jewish legend has it, that God himself had decked the 
e-baidachino of our first parents, and brought them tognther 
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who corrupted their minds from their earliest years. 


in the end the commonwealth decayed and perished. 
And here we may point to another undesigned evidence 
of Revelation. Heathenism, with all its culture and 
might, contained within itself the elements of destruc- 
tion, which only developed with the progress of civiliza- 
tion; while the religion of Revelation, which laid the 
foundations of society in the fear of God, and surrounded 
family life with the halo of the divine presence, has not 
only continued, but, expanding into the perfectness of 
Christianity, has become the herald of life and the har- 
binger of civilization to the ends of the earth. 

Quite in accordance with all this is what follows in 
the institutions, the laws, and the religion of Israel. A 
law which could inscribe among its ten words of funda- 
mental principle as the first of those regulating the rela- 
tions between man, and as nearest them that regulated 
those towards God, “ Honor thy father andthy mother,” 
is sublime in its moral conceptions, and unshakable in 
its social basis. And when it adds this: “Thatit may be 
well with thee in the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee,’”—it forever negatives the idea, that the Old 
Testament contemplated only this life, and that its bless- 
ings were only temporal, not spiritual and eternal. 
That, surely, is not of this world, nor only temporal, 
which connects such highest moral duty as honor to 
parents with the promise of temporal good,—and that 
good directly connected with God. Rather does it—as 
all the Old Testament—lift the temporal into the region 
of the spiritual, by making it dependent, not on what 

en generally consider the means of success, but on the 
highest spiritual considerations. It is only to go deeper 
in the same direction when we recall, that the most sol- 
emn spiritual relations, and the most comforting 
promises, are presented in the Old Testament in figura- 
tive language derived from the family relationship. 
Jehovah is both husband and father; the Jewish Church 
his bride, Israel his children. The paternal training, 
watchfulness, goodness, and mercy; the maternal ten- 
derness; and the filial reverence, love, and obedience, 
which his children owe him, are among the most famil- 
iar imageries employed by the prophets in their 
message. Thoughts like these must, surely, have shed 
heaven’s light and sanctity around the life of the fam- 
ily. And so, when they speak to us of the merely 
earthly character of the Old Testament institutions and 
promises, we answer, that there are two modes of view- 
ing the spiritual : that in which the earthly is lifted into 
the heavenly—which is that of the New Testament, and 
that in which the heavenly is brought down into the 
earthly,—which is characteristic of the Old Testament, 
as preparatory to, and preceding, the New. 

The same result is reached, when these general prin- 
ciples are brought to the test of facts, and we examine 
the history of Israel, especially in connection with the 
religious upbringing of children. We may take hereour 
stand in what may be called the darkest period of Israel’s 
religious history. During the centuries of their stay in 
Egypt, the people labored under twofold disadvantage 
There was, first, the scantiness of their religious knowl- 
edge, derived only from the traditions of the patriarchal 
family, unilluminated as they were even by a single mir- 
acle, in the strictest sense of that term,—however impor- 
tant for that time such teaching might seem to us.* 
Secondly, still more serious was the absence of all 
divine communication, so far as we know, during these 
centuries, When we bear in mind that there was no 
provision for common or public worship, no religious 
centre, no priesthood, nor teachers, nor outward rites, 
and that the people were located in the midst of idolatry, 
we can form some faint conception of the difficulties sur- 
rounding the continuance of their ancestral faith. Yet 
there is evidence of it more touching than their cry unto 
the Lord in the anguish of their oppression (Exod. 2: 23), 
their preparedness for the mission of Moses, or the evi- 
dent continuance of such fundamental institutions as 
circumcision, the Sabbath, and even sacrifices. We find 
it in the names which they gave to their children. It 
has been said, that where religion had well-nigh died 
out among « people, or in a district, it has been kept 
alive by the old hymns which mothers taught their chil- 
dren, perhaps long after the words had lost to many 
their spiritual meaning. The names which these 
strangers gave to their children were like those hymns: 
they perpetuated, and kept fresh, the thoughts of those old 
truths, and embodied in the living present those hopes 
which were the covenanted heirloom of the past. Such 





* There were visions and divine communications, but miracles, in the 
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names as Elasar,* “God helps” (Exod. 6: 28); 

“God my Father” (Num. 1- 9, and often) ; 2lidad, “ i 
God loves” (Num. 84: 21) ; Channiei, “ God is gracious” 
(Num. 84: 28); Elizaphan, “ My God watches;” Elisha- 
phat, “My God judgeth;” Gamliel, “My rewarder is 
God ;” Elizur, “My God is a rock;” or, Zuriel, “My 
rock is God,”—all taken from the wilderness-catalogue 
of names, together with many others, will here readily 
occur to the reader. 

This opens up a most interesting line of enquiry, of 

greatest importance not only in its bearing on our sub- 
ject, but also critically, as regards the relative age of the 
various portions of the Old Testament. Although it has 
been scarcely followed up at all, we can at present only 
glance at it. To give only one or two instances. It is 
surely more than a coincidence, that all the leading 
words of the priestly blessing, Numbers 6: 24, 25, passed 
into proper names. Let the reader mark it for himself. 
The English words, “The Lord bless thee and keep thee; 
the Lord light his countenance upon thee, and be gra- 
cious unto thee,” are in the Hebrew, “ Yevaraechecha 
Jehovah, veyishmeraecha, Yaér Jehovah panav elaecha 
viychunnaecha.” The words italicized have passed into 
these names: Yevaeraech-jahu, “ Jehovah he will bless” 
(Isa. 8: 2); Shemar-jah and Shemar-jahu, “ Jehovah he 
keepeth” (2 Chron. 11: 19; 1 Chron. 12: 5); Uri-jah 
(2 Sam. 11: 3) or Uri-jahu (Jer. 26: 20), “Jah (or 
Jehovah), my light;” and Chanan-jah or Chanan-jahu, 
“ Jah (or Jehovah) is gracious” (Jer. 28:1; 37: 12). 
But there is more than this. As the old Puritans were 
wont to express their religious feelings or dogmatic con- 
victions in the names which they adopted, or gave to 
their children, so and much better did the Jews of old 
summarize and set forth one or another of the glorious 
sayings, specially from the book of Psalms, in the names 
which they found out of them. Thusthe names E/-jo-enai 
(1 Chron. 8: 28) or El-jeho-enai, “Unto the Lord my 
eyes’’ (1 Chron. 26: 3), is a summing up of the opening 
words of Psalm 128: “ Unto thee lift I up mine eyes.” 
Similarly, Hodaojah (1 Chron. 5: 24) is simply the 
“Praise ye the Lord,” so common in the Psalms, while 
the strange-sounding female name Hazelaelponi, “Give 
shadow to my face” (1 Chron. 4: 3), recalls the sweet 
prayers for the “ shadow of his wings” in Psalm 17: 8; 
57:1; 91:1, and others. 
, One or two notices from Talmudic sources, and espe- 
cially a reference to New Testament times, will confirm 
the views expressed as to the import of the name with 
reference to the religious upbringing of children, It 
was a remarkable custom which gave to the child what 
might be called a birthday text. This was some verse 
of Scripture, beginning, or ending with, or at least con- 
taining, the same letters as its Hebrew name.t This 
guardian-text the child would insert in its:daily prayers. 
It might have been with some reference to this, that we 
read the admonition to “be always careful about the 
name given to a son, that it be pious, since a name oft- 
times becomes the occasion of good, or else of evil” {—a 
statement which is illustrated by fanciful interpretations 
of Scripture name (compare also Ber.7 5). But there is 
no need to have recourse to Jewish tradition or legend. 
We recall the scene when the name John was given to 
the son of Zacharias and Elisabeth at his circumcision, 
and we connect with it a brief sketch of the upbringing 
of a Jewish child, beginning with the solemn moment of 
his reception into the covenant, 

No domestic solemnity so important or so joyous as 
this. Tradition had it, that the father acted sacrificially 
(Yalkut 1 par. 81), offering his child to God in gratitude 
and love, while it symbolized the deeper truth, that man 
must by his own act complete what God had begun 
(Tanchuma, ed. Warsh. p. 3 a). There was a legend, 
that Elijah had restored the rite in apostate Israel 
(Pirké d. R. Elies,c. 29), At present the chair on which 
he sits who holds the child is called that of Elijah. But 
from very early times, probably in those of John the 
Baptist and of Christ, the child received his name ina 
prayer, of which this is the opening sentence: “Our 
God, and the God of our fathers, raise up this child to 
his father and mother, and let his name be called in 
Israel John, the son of Zacharias. Let his father rejoice 
in the issue of his loins, and his mother in the fruit of 
her womb.” Thus was the child dedicated to God, and 
the first wish expressed for him was, that “as he had 
been joined to the covenant,” so it might also be with 
him in regard to the “ Law.” 

The first education was necessarily the mother’s, 





*The names are spelled as in the original Hebrew, and not asin our 
Authorized Version. 
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The Talmud expresses this (Ber. 63 5) by stating, that 
knowledge of the Law might be expected from those 
who had sucked it in at their mother’s breast. And 
what the true mothers in Israel were, may be gathered 
from the well-known instances in the Old Testament, 
from the praise of woman in the book of Proverbs, from 
the sayings of the Son of Sirach (Ecclus. 3), but espe- 
cially from the women of the New Testament. Before 
the child could follow his mother in her religious house- 
hold duties, he must have been attracted by the so-called 
Mesusah, attached to the door of every apartment. This 
was a kind of phylactery for the house, consisting of a 
shining metal-case, in which a small longitudinally 
folded parchment was inserted, bearing on twenty-two 
lines these two passages: Deuteronomy 6: 4-9, and 11: 
18-21. As soon as possible, the child would join in the 
prayers and rites of the family. Some of these, espe- 
cially when illustrated by the lessons which an earnest 
Jewish mother would give to an enthusiastic Eastern 
child, must have left their indelible impression. First, 
there was the Feast of the Dedication, when every home 
was illuminated, one candle being lighted the first night 
for each member of the family, and the number of lights 
increasing each night, until on the last it was eight times 
the number of the first. This feast spoke of Judas the 
Maccabees, of the attempt of the Gentiles to crush the 
religion of the fathers, and of the glorious deliverance 
vouchsafed to Jewish faithfulness. Then came the 
Feast of Esther, with its merriment and good cheer, its 
scorn of Gentile impotence, and its noisy demonstrations 
of joy—oserved almost like the day of the Gunpowder 
Plot in England. The Paschal week must have riveted 
the attention, from the moment that the father carefully 
searched and purged out every morsel of leaven, for the 
eight days of unleavened bread, to that ever-memorable 
night when the Paschal Supper gathered the family 
around the festive board. For thousands of years had 
Israel thus celebrated God’s great deliverance, and the 
youngest child had, at a certain part of the supper, to rise 
and ask the father for the meaning of all these rites, so 
as to give him the opportunity for fullest record of God’s 
marvelous dealings with Israel. And not of the past 
only; for the empty chair and the filled cup set for 
Elijah spoke in every Jewish home of the great Mes- 
sianic hope. 

We are not now referring to such children as cnjoyed 
the privilege of visiting the temple. We are thinking 
of those in the far-off dispersion, who, like Timothy, 
enjoyed the teaching of that “ unfeigned faith ” which 
was in his grandmother Lois, and in his mother Eunice, 
and so from a “ babe” * had known the Holy Scriptures 
(2 Tim. 1:5; 38:15). We might continue this review, 
and pass in spirit such solemnities as the awful Day of 
Atonement, when Israel in lowliest humility confessed 
their sins, and received forgiveness from their Father ; or 
else we might think of the feast of tabernacles, when, 
during eight days, they all lived out in those leafly 
booths, which recalled Israel’s wanderings in the wilder- 
ness, and commemorated the goodness of the Lord in 
giving them their own land. Nor was it merely during 
festive seasons that the child was to learn the wonderful 
works of Jehovah. Every returning Sabbath, every rite 
of purification, every act of tithing,—all would manifest 
it, that, in a pious Jewish household, religion and life 
were identified. 

And so education and religion were also combined. 
Although few might possess a complete copy of the Old 
Testament in the original, small portions of it, such as 
the section of the Psalms called the Z/ad/el (Psa. 112-118), 
the history of the creation to the flood, and the first 
eight chapters of the book of Leviticus, were copied 
out, especially for the use of children. Regular instruc- 
tion commenced with the fifth or sixth year, when every 
child was sent to school (B. Bath. 50 a; Chethub. 21 a). 
It is impossible in the present paper to give details of 
the course of study, of schools, school arrangements, 
and the general upbringing of the young. On all these 
points we possess the fullest records, enabling us to 
sketch the life of a Jewish child till it entered into 
society, to practice that which he had been taught. 
And yet there was about all this the terrible canker of 
literalism, the ossification of externalism, which placed 








the mere knowledge of the law above mercy, truth, and 
righteousness, and finally issued in the rejection of him 
who was the God-Man, Israel’s Messiah. Yet ever and 
again, as we think of His child-life in Nazareth, rises 
before us the picture of Jesus as learning his earliest 
earthly lessons from the book of Leviticus. What | 
meaning must there have been in his repeating the 
sacrificial ordinances, which were so soon to be fulfilled in 
him! This is “a mystery of godliness,” into which we | 
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dare not look. But humbly, reverently, do we worship 
before him, who, even in his child-life, was the great 
ideal and the great reality in Israel’s history. 





THREE SAINTS OF HEATHENISM. 


SECOND ARTICLE, 
BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


MARCUS AURELIUS, 


Marcus Aurelius, the last and best representative of 
Stoicism, ruled the Roman Empire for twenty years (A. D. 
161-180) at the height of its power and prosperity. He 
was born April 26, 121, in Rome, and carefully educated 
and disciplined in Stoic wisdom. Hadrian admired 
him for his good-nature, docility, and veracity, and 
Antonious Pius adopted him as his son and successor. 
He learned early to despise the vanities of the world, 
maintained the simplicity of a philosopher in the splen- 
dor of the court, and found time for meditation and 
retirement amid the cares of government and border 
wars in which he was constantly engaged. Epictetus 
was his favorite author. He left us his best thoughts, a 
sort of spiritual autobiography, in the shape of a diary, 
which he wrote, not without some self-complacency, for | 
his own improvement and enjoyment during the last 
years of his life (172-175) in the military camp among 
the barbarians. He died in Pannonia of the pestilence 
which raged in the army (March 17, 180). His last 
words were: “ Weep not for me, weep over the pestilence 
and the general misery, and save the army. Farewell!” 
He dismissed his servants and friends, even his son after 
a last interview, and died alone. 

The philosophic emperor was a sincere believer in the 
gods, their revelations and all-ruling providence. His 
morality and religion were blended. But he had no 
clear views of the divinity. He alternately uses the 
language of the polytheist, the deist, and the pantheist. 
He worshiped the deity of the universe and in his own 
breast. He thanks the gods for his good parents and 
teachers, for his pious mother, for a wife whom he 
blindly praises as “amiable, affectionate, and pure,” and 
for all the goods of life. His motto was “ Never to 
wrong any man in deed or word.” He claimed no per- 
fection, yet was conscious of his superiority, and thanked 
the gods that he was better than other men. He traced 
the sins of men merely to ignorance and error. He was 
mild, amiable and gentle; in these respects the very 
reverse of a hard and severe Stoic, and nearly approach- 
ing a disciple of Jesus. We must admire his purity, 
truthfulness, philanthropy, conscientious devotion to 
duty, his serenity of mind in the midst of the tempta- 
tions of power and severe domestic trials, and his 
resignation to the will of Providence. He was fully 
appreciated in his time, and universally beloved by his 
subjects. We may well-call him, among the heathen, 
the greatest and best man of his age. “It seems,” says 
an able French writer (Martha), “that in him the 
philosophy of heathendom grows less proud, draws 
nearer and nearer to a Christianity which it ignored 
or which it despised, and is ready to fling itself into the 
arms of the ‘Unknown God.’ In the sad Meditations 
of Aurelius we find a pure serenity, sweetness, and 
docility to the commands of God, which before him 
were unknown, and which Christian grace has alone 
surpassed. If he has not yet attained to charity in all 
that fullness of meaning which Christianity has given 
to the world, he has already gained its unction; and one 
cannot read his book, unique in the history of pagan 
philosophy, without thinking of the sadness of Pascal 
and the gentleness of Fenelon.” 

The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius are full of beauti- 
ful moral maxims, strung together without system. 
They bear a striking resemblance to Christian ethics, 
They rise to a certain universalism and humanitarianism 
which is foreign to the heathen spirit, and to a prophecy 
of a new age, but could only be realized on a Christian 
basis. Let us listen to some of his most characteristic 
sentiments. 

“Tt is sufficient to attend to the daimon [divinity] 
within him, and to reverence it sincerely. And 
reverence for the daimon consists in keeping it pure from 
what comes from God and men.” “Do not act as if 
Death 
While thou livest, while it is in thy 
power, be good.” “QO Nature: from thee are all things, 
“ Willingly give thyself up to Clotho ” [one ofthe Fates], 
“ allowing her to spin thy thread into whatever things 
she pleases. Everything is only for a day, both that 











“Do not disturb thyself. Make thyself all simplicity. 
Does any one do wrong? It is to himself that he does 
the wrong. Has anything happened to thee? Well, 
out of the universe from the beginning everything 
which happens has been appointed and spun out to thee. 
In a word, thy life is short. Thou must turn to profit 
the present, by the aid of reason and justice. Be sober 
in thy relaxation, Lither it is a well-arranged universe 
or a chaos huddled together, but still auniverse.” “A 
man must stand erect, not be kept erect by others.” 
“ Have I done something for the general interest? Well, 
then I have had my reward. Let this always be present 
to my mind, and never stop [doing good].” “ What is 
thy art? Tobe good.” “It is a man’s duty to comfort 
himself, and to wait for the natural dissolution, and not 
to be vexed at the delay.” “ Consider that before long 
thou wilt be nobody and nowhere, nor will any of the 
things exist which thou now seest, nor any of those who 
are now living. For all things are formed by nature to 
change and be turned and to perish, in order that 
other things in continuous succession may exist.” “It 
is best to leave this world as early as possible, and to 
bid it friendly farewell.” 

These reflections are pervaded by a tone of sadness; 
they excite emotion, but no enthusiasm; they have no 
power to console, but leave an aching void, without hope 
of an immortality except a return to the bosom of mother 
nature. They are the rays of a setting, not of a rising, 
sun, the swan song of adying Stoicism. The end of that 
noble old Roman was virtually “the end of the antique 
world.” The cosmopolitan philosophy of Marcus Aure- 
lius had no sympathy with Christianity, and excluded 
from its embrace the most innocent and most peaceful of 
his subjects. He makes but one allusion to the Chris- 
tians, and unjustly traces their readiness for martyrdom 
to “sheer obstinacy ” and a desire for“ theatrical display.” 
He may have had in view some fanatical enthusiasts 
who rushed into the fire, like Indian gymnosophists, 
but possibly such venerable martyrs as Polycarp and 
those of Southern Gaul in his own reign. Hence the 
strange phenomenon that the wisest and best of Roman 
emperors permitted (we cannot say instigated, or even 
authorized) some of the most cruel persecution of Chris- 
tians, especially in Lugdnum and Vienne. We readily 
excuse him on the ground of ignorance. He probably 
never saw the Sermon on the Mount, nor read any of the 
numerous apologies addressed to him. 

But persecution is not the only blot on his reputation. 
He wasted his affections upon a vicious and worthless 
son, whom he raised in his fourteenth year to full par- 
ticipation of the imperial power, regardless of the hap- 
piness of millions, and upon a beautiful but faithless 
and wicked wife, whom he hastened, after her death, to 
cover with divine honors. His conduct towards Faustina 
was either hypocritical or unprincipled. 

His son and successor left the Christians in peace, but 
was one of the worst emperors that disgraced the throne, 
and undid all the good which his father had dene. 

Aristotle was the teacher of Alexander; Seneca, the 
teacher of Nero; Marcus Aurelius, the father of Com- 
modus. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK OF THE UNITED 
BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 


BY D. BERGER, D.D., 


Eprrog oF SUNDAY-SCHOOL LITERATURE, 


The Church of the United Brethren in Christ is one 
of the smaller religious denominations, but in the 
several fields of church-work it manifests, in general, a 
degree of enterprise and activity which entitles it to an 
honorable rank. This is true of its missionary, educa- 
tional, and publishing departments, and with no less 
emphasis of its Sunday-schoo] work. 

There are lying before me statistics which show that 
in the year 1864 the membership of the denomination, 
lay and ministerial, was 89,811, and its Sunday-school 
enrollment, scholars, teachers, and officers, 78,099, or 
11,712 less than the church population. The statistics 
of last year (1882) show an azzregate church-member- 
ship of 161,767, and a Sunday-school enrollment of 
191,433, the latter being 29,666 in excess of the former. 
These figures indicate that in the eighteen years inter- 
vening between the dates named, the church population 
has just about doubled, and that the Sunday-school 
enrollment is considerably more than two and a half 
times its former number; also that the Sunday-school 
population, from being less than the church-member- 
ship, as at the first date, is now about nineteen per cent, 
or nearly one-fiith greater than the church-membership. 
One of two things is inferable from these facts: either, 
that the Church in its aggressive work of adding to its 
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numerical strength has fallen behind in the general 
race; or, that it is developing a rapidly increasing and 


highly commendable activity in the Sunday-school | 


work. A comfortable complacency would lead to a 
preference for the latter inference. 

One element for estimating the activity of a denomi- 
nation in Sunday-schocl work is doubtless to be found 
in the extent of the literature it employs. I have 
not at hand statistics showing the number of books in 
the libraries of the United Brethren schools; but the 
aggregate circulation of its several lesson helps, its Our 
Bible Teacher, graded quarterlies, and Lessons for the 
Little Ones, aside from the other semi-monthly publica- 
tions of the Church, is so nearly equal to the number of 
the entire Sunday-school enrollment as to indicate that 
the schools are very thoroughly supplied with this form 
of literature. It is doubtless true that a material por- 
tion of this circulation extends to schools not of the 
United Brethren Church ; but it is also true that lesson 
helps not printed by the Church are found in its schools, 
It is pleasant to add that among the latter The Sunday 
School Times holds an esteemed place. 

In the general oversight and care of the Sunday- 
schools the General Conference of the Church assumes 
its appropriate relation. By its action there was created, 
in 1865, a general Sunday-school Board, to which the 
broader supervision of the denominational work is com- 
mitted. The corresponding secretary of the board, 
elected, like the board itself, quadrennially by the Gen- 
eral Conference, devotes his entire time to this general 
service, In the prosecution of his duties he travels 
somewhat extensively, looking after the interests of the 
work in the various annual conference districts, holding 
teachers’ institutes, encouraging the formation of normal 
classes, and soon. The Sunday-school Board holds its 
sessions semi-annually. Funds are regularly collected 
throughout the Church for the use of the board, a por- 
tion of which are appropriated, under its direction, for 
Sunday-school missionary purposes on frontier and other 
destitute fields. 

The Sunday-school publications of the Church, like 
its other periodicals, are under the direction and control 
of the General Conference, and are owned by the 
denomination. The General Conference elects the editor 
of its Sunday-school literature quadrennially, as it does 
all its general officers, with provision for such assistance 
as he may require. These publications are all issued 
from its publishing house at Dayton, Ohio. It is, per- 
haps, superfluous to say that in their lesson course they 
follow the International schedule, and that the house 
has issued graded lesson preparations for teachers and 
scholars from the first introduction of the International 
lesson plan. 

While entering heartily into all inter-denominational 
work, it has also been deemed wise to hold denomina- 
tional Sunday-school assemblies, and last summer two 
such assemblies were projected, one being held near 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and the other in northern 
Ohio. The success was sufficient to lead to arrange- 
ments for repeating them this summer. Besides these, 
numerous minor conventions, limited to annual confer- 
ence, or even smaller districts, are annually held. 

Of other methods of work, and of the relation of the 
schools to the Church, I need only add that in the man- 
ner of instruction, and in general management, there is 
nothing to distinguish United Brethren from most other 
Sunday-schools, and that the congregations maintain 
through their official bodies the ultimate right of govern- 
ment in management and instruction. 

And, now, what of the future? A spirit of hearty and 
buoyant hopefulness pervades the work generally 
through the denomination. The progress in the past 
decade has been in many respects highly gratifying, and 
the outlook for the future is correspondingly cheering. 
In the onward march of the Sunday-school work, the 
schools of the United Brethren Church will advance 
nobly with those of her sister denominations, 





WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR BOYS? 


BY MRS. HELEN H. 8. THOMPSON, 


Not a surprising question from one who expects to find 
time to raise boys and do anything else. For six or seven 
years, as the boy frolics in the nursery, and on the play- 
ground, with his sisters, in picturesque jackets and short 
pants, it is comparatively easy to get along with him. 
But by and by the soft hands grow rough, the pockets 
swell with nails, sticks, and old knives, the knees wear 
out in “marble time,” skates are polished with hand- 
kerchiefs, which are found in rusty wads in overcoat 
pockets, and kite-tails are manufactured with bran-new 
strips of ruffling. Then, too, he keeps your heartin your 





mouth, as he responds to your call from the top of a 
| fruit-tree, or leaps from a roof, or slides down the banis- 
ters. 

| While his sisters are behaving like ladies, with dolls 
and books and toys, he grows noisy and rude every day. 
His childish beauty is usurped by a weather-beaten, 
freckled face, seldom clean, and surmounted by a head 
of hair that always “needs cutting,” or has just been 
| “cut too short.” His wrists and ankles will make 
| unsightly exhibitions of themselves, unless a father’s 
purse can meet a frequent tailor’s bill. His voice grows 
| harsh, and manners ungainly; he will brag of “ licking 
| big boys,” and blush like a peach when asked to sit 
| down to the table with a guest. Unless he can whistle, 
| pound, whittle, wrestle, and kick, he is miserable. 

What shall be done with him? Send him to school, 
and there’s the long vacation! Give him the barn to 
play in, and ten chances to one that he will break his 
neck from the hay-mow, or set the latter on fire, learn- 
| ing tosmoke! He can’t fish and hunt all of the time; 
| neither make garden nor pile wood all day. He must 
| have home and loveand a fireside. The more energetic, 
robust, and active the boy becomes, the more annoying to 
all about him. He is in his sister’s way. It puzzles his 











is angry at the antics and follies of which he himself was 
guilty at the same age, and is both ashamed and proud 
of his boy. 

The Devil improves this time to entice the boy to 
places where he will have a hearty welcome, and full 
play for his energies. He has books of obscenity and 
reckless adventure, which he is taught to hide in chest 
or secret drawer, or out in the barn; companions and 
vicious amusements, suited to every nature, where none 
shall remind him that he is “always in the way; ” 
where his awkward movements and boisterous manners 
pass unrebuked, or are greeted with coarse laughter. 

At home, he is unwittingly taught to deceive his 
father, by constant scolding and the fear of punishment. 
He is afraid to own to his father when he has trans- 
gressed, because there is no patient forgiveness, and loy- 
ing “God help you, my boy,” awaiting his confession. 
Before he is old enough for business, temptation has 
planted seeds for a harvest of misery, for astonished 
friends, who wonder where “ dur Charley,” that used to 
be so good and lovable, has learned so much wicked- 
ness, 

The divine Father foresaw all this, when he placed 
mankind in families, and gave the ungainly lads into 
the hands of a mother, filling her with a love with 
which he compares his own infinite love, This unfathom- 
able heart has God prepared for a sacred resting- 
place for the dear boys. Hers will not be weaned by 
his waywardness, or heedlessness, or later sins. She 
delights in his rugged growth. She can go with her 
undiminished love, and the sweet grace of her mother- 
hood, into that secret chamber where none other but 
the holy Christ could enter. She is the only one to 
speak the gentle word of apology to the father and 
friends for the boy ways,—the vigorous outgrowth of 
early follies. She may teach him, with lips like an 
angel’s, the sacred mysteries of his physical nature, that 
his body is the temple of God, and therefore holy. 

When he takes advantage of her wondrous love, and 
acts the boor, she passes it by, knowing that the 
remembrance of her unspeakable tenderness and for- 
bearance will bring him back to her side. Ah! with 
prayer, watching, and patience, the wise mother can 
defy the world for her boy. Of all earthly undertakings, 
none pays better than the brooding of an awkward boy. 

“What shall be done with him? Why, bear with 
him and brood him, as none but a mother can. His 
destiny is in your hands. Take an interest in his boyish 
affairs. Win his confidence, and then respect it! Go to 
his bed-side at night, with a kiss and a blessing. Don’t 
mind if the baby and younger children do call lustily 
for “ mamma,” your boy needs you most. Tuck him in 
and chat with him; above all, sometimes kneel and 
pray with him. If you don’t know how, learn. Never 
mind if your heart does fly and leap into your mouth. 
Kneel at his bedside, and though he should pretend 
| slumber, he will tell his wife of it, years after ! 

When your boy sees that you are less offended with 
his rudeness than grieved with his want of integrity,— 
that you are proud of him, and in true sympathy with 
him,—he will make his mother’s greut heart of love a 
sure resting-place. He will never go far astray, because 
he cannot forget whose idol and pride he was, when he 
was in every one else’s way, and who was patient with 
him when every one else blamed. 

If the mothers of our land must fill the professions, 
engage in politics, or live in social life, God help our 





father, busy with money-making, to manage him. He | 


‘boys! They are friendless indeed. They have lost the 
only earthly beings capabie of steering their bark safely 
through the quicksands, rocks, and shoals that lie between 

the dim shores of boyhood and a virtuous and beautiful 
manhood. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


MADAM NATURE'S OPENING, 


BY LILIAN PAYSON, 


| “© Cousin Lil!” shouted Mae, rushing up the steps, 
“T just heard the stage horn. Don’t you hope the boys 
have come? And see here, what I’ve found!” 

“A chrysalis!” said Cousin Lil. “ Why, how nice! 

| Who knows but the butterfly’1l be good enough to make 

| his exit just in time? See what I’ve been doing.” 

“Oh! isn’t that too cute for anything? Madge, Madge! 
Come in, and see what Cousin Lil has made. All done 
with pen and ink. What do you think of that?” 

“Pretty good!” said Madge. “Only I can’t see what 
it says; the letters are so funny.” 

“Why, it’s just as plain as day, Madge,” said Mae. 
“ T guess you’ve been asleep out there, and can’t get your 
| eyes open. Don’t yousee?” And Mae read aloud: 

“Madam Nature’s Summer Opening. Fashionable 
Mermaid Millinery. Feather suits. Table ware, pearl- 
lined, etc., ete» Gentlemen invited, as well as ladies. 
8 o’clock, Saturday P. M., at the Red Rock Cave.” 

“T’m afraid the boys will think it’s only dolls’ bonnets, 
when they see that picture of a bonnet at the top,” said 
Madge. “Do you s’pose they’ll come?” 

“Ho! No danger of their staying away,” replied 
Mae. “ Besides, Fred’ll see the oyster-shell at the bot- 
tom of the card, open just a bit, for the oyster to peep 
out. It’s the nicest opening card I ever saw, Cousin 
Lil,” she added. ‘I know Fred’ll be all high to come. 
And then Ben and Rollins will come, of course.” 

The girls were boarding at Mrs. Green’s, close by the 
Red Rock Cave, and their boy-cousins were to board a 
mile farther on. There was shouting and waving of hats 
from the stage-roof as it drove by, the driver reaching 
down to take the dainty little envelope, which the girls 
held up to him, directed to Fred Maxwell and Brothers. 

“ Hurrah!” shouted Fred, when he had opened it. 
“Three cheers for Madam Nature, boys! Now!” 

“ What are we cheering for, any way, Fred?” asked 
Rollins, 

“ Why, a millinery opening! And we’re all invited!” 

“ But you’re not going, Fred,—are you?” 

“Of course!” answered Fred. “This is some of 
Cousin Lil’s work, I know. And her invitations are 
worth accepting, you’d better believe.” 

“ Let’s go, then, Ben,” said Rollins. 

So three o’clock found them all at the Red Rock Cave, 
close by the sandy beach. A bright red curtain hung 
before the mouth of the cave, festooned with shells, while 
a tin horn dangled at the side. Fred blew a loud, long 
blast, when the curtain lifted, and disclosed the girls 
within ready to display their goods to such welcome 
visitors. The feather suits proved to be stuffed birds, 
and cases of moths and butterflies collected by the girls, 
while an exquisite green Luna moth hung from the 
chrysalis which Mae had found that morning. He had 
come to the opening by opening his own silken covering. 

“Qh! here’s the mermaid millinery,” said Fred, as 
he spied upon the shelving sides of the cave beautiful 
little hat-shaped shells, with fairy-like trimming. “Sea- 
weeds for ribbon, and tiny barnacles for artificial flow- 
ers, You didn’t find them that way,—did you, girls?” 

“Yes, we did. Down on the beach. All trimmed by 
the mermaids, we guess,” replied Mae. 

“Who cares for dolls’ things like that? I like the 
table-ware best,” said Ben, as he saw the pretty pearl- 
lined shells arranged upon a broad shelf at the back of 
the cave. “ These might be jolly plates and bowls and 
cups, if we only had something good to eat out of them.” 

“Now comes the opening of the baskets, then,” said 
Cousin Lil. And for the next half-hour six happy peo- 
ple were busy enough with cold tongue, nice bread and 
butter, and wild strawberries, 

“ And now I want to make aspeech,” said Cousin Lil. 
“We've done it all for love, and not for money, boys. 
We love you, but we love the missionaries, too; and 
we’ve made up our minds to save all the money we can 
for them, this vacation. Don’t you want to help us, 
before all your spending money is gone?” 

“Come, boys,” said Fred. “‘ Madam Nature deserves 
a penny for all the good things we’ve enjoyed to-day. 
So here goes!” 

And the girls’ missionary box held two dollars more 
that Saturday evening than it had before, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1883.] 


1, Joly 1.—Joshun, Successor tO MOBEB. ...66....0cccccceeeeeceeseeceeeeeeeed Josh, 1: 16 
& July 8.—Passing Over Jordans ..........0-cceseeeenee eves steuseneentpert Josh, 3: 517 
% July 16.—The Plains of Jericho.. wider Josh. 5: 10-15; 6: 1-6 
4 July 22.—Israe] Defeated at Al............ domes Josh. 7: 10-26 
5. July 29.—The Reading of the law. ood OShua 8130-35 | 
6 August 5.—The Cities of Refuge Josh. ®: \-9 














7. August 12.—The Last Days of Joshua sseesesmsseseseeeessD OON, 243 14-29 

8. August 19.—Israe) Forsaking God.................cccccccceeeccseeeeee .Judg. 2: 616 
©. AUGUAt 26,—Gideon's ALM .........60ccceececsceeseseereseessereeesecerereened Judg. 7: 1-8 
10. Beptember 2.—The Death of Sameon. jebnbbdlaperinaveonviies Judg. 16: 21-31 
ll, September @—Ruth and Nao .........0.....cccccceccsseeseceeceneeeeees Ruth 1: 14-22 
12. September 16.—A Praying Mother ...........cccccccccecee coveeceeees 1 Sam. 1; 21-28 
13. Bepteomber 22.—The Child Samuel..........0....cccccccceceereeeeeeseees 1 Sam. 3: 1-19 


M4. September 30.—Review. 





LESSON V., SUNDAY, JULY 29, 1883. 
Tirtz: THE READING OF THE LAW. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Joshua 8 : 80-85.) 

80, Then Joshua built an altar unto the Lorp God of Israel 
in mount Ebal, 

31. As Moses the servant of the Lorp commanded the chil- 
dren of Israel, as it is written in the book of the law of Moses, 
an altar of whole stones, over which no man hath lifted up any 
iron: and they offered thereon burnt offerings unto the Lorp, 
and saerificed peace offerings. , 

32. And he wrote there upon the stones a copy of the law cf 
Moses, which he wrote in the presence of the children of Israel. 

33. And all Israel, and their elders, and officers, and their 
judges, stood on this side the ark and on that side before the 
priests the Levites, which bare the ark of the covenant of the 
LORD, as well the stranger, as he that was born among them ; 
half of them over ayainst mount Gerizim, and half of them 
over against mount Ebal; as Moses the servant of the Lorp 
had commanded before, that they should bless the people of 
Israel. 

34. And afterward he read all the words of the law, the 
blessings and cursings, according to all that is written in the 
book of the law. 

35. There was not a word of all that Moses commanded, 
which Joshua read not before all the congregation of Israel, 
with the women, and the little ones, and the strangers that 
were conversant among them. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric or THE QUARTER: Power through the Presence of the 
: God of Israel. 


Lesson Topic: God’s Law. 


1. The Law Obeyed, v. 30, 31. 
Lxsson OUTLINE: 2. The Law Written, v. 32. 
3. The Law Read, v. 33-35. 


Gotpen Text: J have set before you life and death, bless- 
ing and cursing.—Deut. 30: 19. 


Dariy Home REapines: 
M.—Josh. 8: 30-85. The reading of the law. 
T. —Deut. 27: 1-10, The reading commanded. 
W.—Deut. 11: 16-29. The observance of the law. 
T. —Deut. 28: 1-14. The blessings of the law. 
F. —Deut. 27: 14-26. The cursings of the law. 
$8. —Jer. 31: 31-37. The law in the heart. 
§. —Rom. 8; 1-17, The law of the spirit, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE LAW OBEYED. 


1. In Respect to the Altar: 

Joshua built an altar . . . as Moses . . . commanded. 
Ye shall set up these stones . . . in mount Ebal (Deut. 27 : 4). 
Thou shalt not build it of hewn stone (Exod. 20 ; 26). 

Thou shalt not lift up any iron tool ws them (Deut. 27 : 6). 
There was neither hammer nor axe . . . heard (1 Kings 6:7). 


tl. In Respect to the Offerings: 
They offered thereon burnt offerings. ..and... peace 


thy b fferi: fferi E Be 
thereon thy burnt offe peace o' ae beta 
Go unto the altar, and offer . thy b burnt mat offering (Eev. 9 
I will go into thy house with burnt 0 
shall bt urn thereon the fat of the peace erurins daw 6:12). 
rificed sacrifices of peace offerings x ==. 11; 15). 
Christ. ee Pie tiered mself without spot to God (Heb. 9 
1. There is no true obedience that is not punctiliousl all 
2. God's written laws bind his children as strongly as do those 
by direct command to them. 
ra at one point, or at two, does not suffice. Obedience 


all 
« Dor ~ beg tnuny-cided. Every part of man's nature is taxed in his 


6. Moses and Joshua were able to command men, because they were 
able to obey God. 


Il. THE LAW WRITTEN. 
i, On the Stones: 
He wrote there upon the stones a copy of the law. 

Thou shalt write upon them all the words of this law (Deut. 27: 3), 
aoe written with the finger of God (E “7 31: 18). 

m the table of thine heart ay 7 
rite it in = hearts (Jer, 81 : 
Epistles . . written .. . in fleshy tables of ne heart (2 Cor. 3: 8). 


ll, Betore the People : 
He wrote in the presence of the children of Israel. 


Thou shalt write upon the stones . law very ealy (Deut. 27 : 8). 
Now 6°, write it before them in a table (Isa. 30 : 

Write ... make it pe. . that he may run that — it (Hab. 2:2). 
Good :.). to write. . . that thou htest know (Luke 1: 8, 4). 


1 A written law is an essential agency in man’s moral develop- 








2. Line must be added to line; precept to precept. Joshua repeats 
Moses, and we repeat Joshua. 

8. What is written, is written for the edification of the people. They | 
must see it, and understand it. 

4. — and Bible knowledge, the vital necessity of a sinful 
wor 

5. 

6. 


They who make the truth plain to the people, are laborers | 


together with Moses, and Joshua,—yea, with God himself. 
Saints and sinners all need a copy of what God has spoken. 


Ill, THE LAW READ. 
1, Where: 


Over against mount a a6 
Blesding upon mount Gerizim .. 
| Mount Gerizim to bless mount nt Ba 
li. By Whom : 

There was not aword .. . which Joshua read not. 
| He took the book of the euvenant and read (Exod. 2: 
Thou shalt read this law before all Israel (Deut. 31 : 11). 
He read in their ears al] the words of the book 2 Kin 

izTe... read... from the a until midday e235? 8: 

He went into the synagogue . . and stood up for to read (Lake ?: 16). 


il. To Whom : 
Before ali the congregation of Israel. 


Gather the people . . . men, and women, and ~~ (Deut. 31: 12). 
All the people, both small and great (2 Kin » 

The ears of all the people were attentive (Neh 8: 8: 9). 

People pressed upon him to hear the word (Luke 5:1). 

Let every man be swift to hear _ 1:19). 


IV. Why: 
Moses commanded. 


The Lawinge de speak .. . the people shall answer ‘ge 27: 14, 15). 
That they Inay learn, and fear the Lord (Deut. 31 : 12 
ted law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul (Psa. 19: 7). 

That the man of God may be perfect (2 Tim. 3 : 17). 


. over against mount Eval. 


mmount Ebal (Deut. 11 : 29). 
to curse (Deut. 27 : 12, 13). 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


GOD’s LAW. 
1. Its Intrinsic Character : 


God's law is the truth (Psa. 119 : 142). 
God's law is right and pure (Psa. 19 : 8). 
God's law is perfect ~~ ary (Psa. 19 : 7). 
God's law is pure ( 
God's law is holy, just, th, (Rom. 7 : 12), 
God's law is not grievous d good 5: 3). 
God's law is better than riches (Psa. 119 : 72). 
God's law is spiritual (Rom. 7 : 14). 

God's law is unchangeable (Matt. 5: 18). 

2. its Beneficent Effects : 
God’s law silences objectors —. 3:19). 
God's law discloses sin (Rom. 3 
God’s law converts and makes wise (Psa. 19: 7). 
God's law rejoices and enlightens (Psa. 19 : 8). 
God's law brings peace (Psa. 119: 165), 
God's law delights the saints (Psa. 1 : 2). 


3. Its Imperative Demands : 
Obedience in the heart (Matt. 5 : 28). 
Obedience in the life (Eccl. 12 : 13). 
Obedience at every point (Jas. 2 : 10). 
A Redeemer for man (Gal. 3: 10, 18). 
Submission to the Redeemer (Gal. 3: 24). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Prace.—Mounts Ebal and’ Gerizim, now Jebel Sulémtye 
and Jebel et-Tor, respectively, the one on the north, the 
other on the south, side of Nablas (Neapolis), the ancient 
Shechem. 

Time.—Bible margin, B. C. 1451. 

Persons.—Joshua, with the elders, officers and judges, and 
the whole congregation of Israel divided into two portions. 

CrrcuMsTaNcEs.—The army of Israel had completed their 
desolation of Ai, and had now obtained a firm foothold in 
Canaan. They had now an opportunity to obey the command 
of God, made to Moses, and recorded in Deuteronomy 27. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


After the signal examples given at Jericho and at Ai of 
the blessing which followed upon obedience and the curse 
consequent upon transgression, Joshua proceeds to perform 
the solemn transaction enjoined by Moses (Deut. 11: 29; 
27: 2, f.), by which this blessing and curse were to be in a 
formal manner impressed upon the people, and they pledged 
afresh to the service of Jehovah, their God. This was the 
concluding act in the ratification of the fresh covenant which 
the Lord made with that generation of his people, after the 
disobedient generation which came out of Egypt had perished 
in the wilderness. It began with Moses’ declaration of the 
law to them in the plains of Moab (Deut. 29: 1), as this is 
recorded at length in the book of Deuteronomy. Then, after 
God had given them a pledge of his presence with them, and 
of his fulfillment of his repeated promises to give them the 
land by leading them through the Jordan, the seals of the 
covenant, circumcision, and the passover were administered 
at Gilgal. Now, after the fresh assurances, coupled with a 
warning at Jericho and Ai, comes the sacrificial ratification 
of the covenant (vs. 30, 31), and its written and oral procla- 
mation (vs. 32-35). There had been a like combination at 
the original ratification of God’s covenant with Israel at 
Mount Sinai. First, the keeping of the passover in Egypt 
(Exod. 12), together with the mighty exertions of God’s 
power on their behalf, which preceded, accompanied, and 
followed it, and which accomplished their deliverance from 
the bondage of Egypt. Then, upon their arrival at Mount 
Sinai, the offering of burnt offerings and sacrificing peace 
offerings (Exod. 24: 5), the written book of the covenant, the 
formal reading of it in the audience of the people, and their 
pledge of obedience (v..7). 

Verse 30.—T hen Joshua builds (or proceeds to build) an 
altar wnto Jehovah the God of Israel in Mount Ebal: The tense 
of the verb transports us to the very scene, and vividly repre- 


i sents the action as proceeding. There has been some diver- 





sity of opinion as to the point of time denoted by the opening 
word of this verse. Several critics, on the plea that this 
_ passage interrupts the otherwise continuous narrative of the 
conquest, allege that this has been inserted here from some 
different history, and that it properly belongs to quite another 
context. One rabbi infers from Deuteronomy 27 : 2 that the 
time here referred to is the day of the crossing of the Jordan ; 
another thinks it was fourteen years later, after the land had 
been both conquered and divided; Josephus puts it five years 
after the passage of the Jordan, when the conquest was 
effected and the tabernacle had been set up at Shiloh. There 
is no good reason, however, for supposing that the narrative 
departs here from the strict order of the events. Moses had 
directed that this should be done as soon as they crossed the 
Jordan. They, accordingly, do it as early as practicable 
thereafter; that is to say, immediately after the way has 
been opened up into the heart of the country by the capture 
of Ai. The hazardous nature of this expedition into the 
midst of a hostile country, the toilsome, and, as it has been 
called, unnecessary march of men, women, and children to 
and from Ebal, while their fortified camp remained at Gilgal 
(9: 6), has been urged as a reason why it must have been 
postponed until the land had been subdued, and the encamp- 
ment of the people established in this neighborhood (18: 1). 
But the peril certainly was no greater than that involved in 
circumcising the people immediately after the passage of the 
Jordan. And the promise given them of protection from 
their foes, when they should go up to appear before God in 
their annual feasts, was surely valid now (Exod. 34: 24). 
This formal concluding of their covenant with Jehovah was 
a necessary preliminary to the bestowment of his aid in its 
subjugation. So that it is here precisely in place. 

The altar now erected to “ Jehovah, the God of Israel,” 
stands in designed contrast with the altars reared in various 
parts of the land to the idols of the Canaanites, which Israel 
was strictly commanded to destroy (Deut. 12: 2,3). The 
land hitherto given over to idolatry was by this significant 
act claimed for the worship of the one true God, whose ser- 
vice was thus established there (comp. Isa. 19: 19). Moun- 
tains were very commonly selected for sacrificial worship 
(Gen. 8: 4, 20; 12: 8; 22: 2; 31: 54; Isa. 2: 2; Hos. 4: 13); 
the seclusion of their summits afforded a retreat from the 
world, and an ascent toward heaven. Ebal was selected for 
this solemn service, not only because it was in the heart of 
the country, but (Deut. 11: 30) because of its proximity to 
the plains (or, rather, oaks) of Moreh and Shechem, or 
Sichem, which was Abram’s first lodging-place in Canaan 
(Gen. 12: 6, 7), where the Lord renewed his promise to give 
him the land, and he built his first altar unto the Lord. 
Here, also, Jacob had buried all the idolatrous symbols of his 
household (Gen. 35: 4). This promise was now on the eve 
of accomplishment, and the exclusive worship of Jehovah was 
tobe set upinthe land. The Samaritans substituted Gerizim 
for Ebal in their copies of the Pentateuch in Deuteronomy 
27:4. It is on the former of these mountains that their 
temple was erected in the time of Alexander the Great, and 
it has ever since been held sacred by them (John 4: 20). 
They, accordingly, claim that it was on Gerizim that Joshua 
built this altar, and that this is the mountain referred to in 
Genesis 22; 2, Exodus 15: 17, and Deuteronomy 33: 19. 

Verse 31.—The commandment here quoted from the book 
of the law of Moses is from Deuteronomy 27: 5-7, which is 
itself based upon Exodus 20: 24. An altar of whole stones over 
which one hath not lifted up iron: That is, to-which no tool 
of iron has been applied. There is a baseless legend that 
the stones of this altar were the same that had been taken 
from the bed of the Jordan; and the Samaritans at the 
present day pretend to point out the spot where they have 
been buried. The altar was, as it were, a mountain or high 
place in miniature. It was the meeting-place of God and 
men, where God would come to them, and blessthem. Their 
gifts are lifted up upon the altar toward him, and he comes 
down from above to receive them. Pagans, in their worship 
of the infernal deities, laid their offerings in trenches, that 
they might thus be brought nearer to the imaginary beings 
whom they served. The requirement that the stones must 
be in their natural state, and undressed by art, is not the mere 
relic of an earlier and ruder age made sacred by venerable 
custom, nor is it based on the apprehension that it might 
open the way for carving idolatrous symbols on the altar, nor 
from the feeling that the metal of which martial instruments 
are prepared should not comé into contact with sacred things, 
It was rather to preserve the original simplicity of this 
appointed place for God to meet with man. No elaboration, 
no expenditure of human toil, could make it a fitter or more 
acceptable place to the Most High. It is a pure act of 
gracious condescension on the part of God, not one merited 
or obtained by art or man’sdevice. This regulation governed 
in the construction of the Hebrew altar at every period of 
the history (see 1 Macc. 4: 47). The brazen altar of the 


tabernacle (Exod. 27: 1-8) and of the temple (1 Kings 8: 64) 
was so called because of the hollow frame of wood overlaid 
with brass, which surrounded the proper altar of stones. 
When the brazen frame is thought of, it is spoken of as 
“made” (2 Chron. 1:5; 4:1; 7: 7), but when referring to 
the structure of stones which it enclosed, if is said to have 
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been “built ” (1 Kings 9: 25; Ezra3: 2). Josephus (Against 
Apion, I. 22) speaks of the altar as “square, not made of 
hewn stone, but composed of white stones gathered together.” 
There is no such inconsistency, therefore, as some critics have 
alleged, between the different laws of the Pentateuch as to 
the materials composing the altar. Nor is there any incon- 
sistency between these laws as to the number of altars allowed. 
It has been affirmed that Exodus 20; 24 contemplates a 
plurality of altars, while Deuteronomy (12: 5, 11, 13, f.) 
restricts sacrifice to a single altar. And yet Deuteronomy 
itself directs the building of this altar upon Ebal additional 
to that at the sanctuary; and the book of Joshua, which 
records the fulfillment of this injunction, records likewise the 
common judgment of all Israel (22: 19, 29), that the only 
legitimate altar was that at the tabernacle. There is no 
difficulty whatever in the case. God had one sanctuary in 
Israel where he ordinarily revealed himself ; and there was 
the one lawful altar. While Israel was on the march, how- 
ever, this was transported from place to place, and set up 
successively in various localities. And if at any time God 
supernaturally revealed himself at any other place, or gave 
specific direction that he should be worshiped there, this 
necessarily created an exceptional case, and gave a warrant 
limited strictly to the occasion for the erection of a separate 
altar, where God had thus for the time recorded his name. 
—And they offered thereon burnt-offerings unto Jehovah, and 
sacrificed peace-offerings: These were the two most frequent 
kinds of sacrifice, and were observed even in the patriarchal 
period, being designed to express and seal the covenant rela- 
tion with God ; sin offerings and trespass offerings were more 
occasional, and designed to restore the covenant relation 
when it had been forfeited or interrupted. The burnt offer- 
ing was entirely consumed upon the altar (Lev. 1: 9), thus 
signifying complete surrender unto God (Rom. 12:1). Its 
Hebrew name is derived from the idea of its going up thus 
unreservedly, either upon the altar or from the altar to the 
skies; literally, they made to ascend ascendings. In the peace 
offering only the fat parts, as the richest, worthiest portion, 
were burned upon the altar (Lev. 3: 3-5) ; certain perquisites 
were assigned to the priests as ministers in God’s house (Lev. 
7: 31-34; 1 Cor. 9:13); and the rest of the flesh was par- 
taken of by the offerer and his friends as a sacred feast before 
the Lord (Lev. 7: 15-19; Deut. 27:7), representing and 
sealing their peace with God and communion with him 
(1 Cor. 10: 18, 20). Hence the regular phrase is to sacrifice 
or slay peace-offerings, with allusion to this use of the flesh for 
food. These two forms of sacrifice, accordingly, set forth 
consecration to God, and fellowship with him in the covenant 
relation which was ratified afresh by these services; and 
this on the basis of the expiation and atonement effected by 
the shedding and sprinkling of sacrificial blood. The sub- 
ject of the verbs “offered” and “ sacrificed.” is indefinite; 
we may understand the reference to be to the priests as the 
proper persons to officiate on such occasions, or to the people, 
since they who bring an offering are said to offer it (Lev. 
19:5). This would no more oblige us to suppose that lay- 
men performed sacerdotal functions on this occasion, than it 
is necessary to assume that Joshua built the altar with his 
own hands, or personally inscribed the law upon the stones. 

Verse 32.—And he wrote there upon the stones : Not the stones 
of the altar, but, as appears from the fuller staté’nent (Deut. 
27: 2,3), which is here presupposed, but other large plastered 
stones. It has been conjectured, after the analogy of Exodus 
24: 4, that these were twelve stone pillars surrounding the 
altar, but more probably large blocks of stone built into a 
wall, the vertical face of which was then smoothed by a coat- 
ing of plaster or stucco. Upon this it would be very easy to 
write, by éither painting the letters on the surface or scratch- 
ing it with a pointed stylus. Such carved or painted inscrip- 
tions abound upon the monuments of Egypt.—T'he repetition 
of the law of Moses: This is in the Septuagint and Vulgate 
translated “ Deuteronomy,” and is understood by some mod- 
ern scholars to be the original name of that book, in which 
the law of Moses is set forth as repeated by him to the 
people in the plains of Moab. It more probably means, 
however, as rendered in the common English version, “a copy 
of the law of Moses.”— Which he wrote in the presence of the 
children of Israel. (See Deut. 31: 24.) This law cannot be 
merely the ten commandments; and it does not seem prob- 
able that it could have been the entire Pentateuch: whereas 
it may naturally have been the law which Moses rehearsed 
to Israel just before his death, and which was distinctively 
the people’s code, that is to say, the law contained in the 
book of Deuteronomy. This is not so long but it might 
easily have been written in the manner here described. This 
law was thus, in a significant manner, formally published and 
declared to be henceforth the law of the land. 

Verse 33.—The people, with their various dignitaries and 
magistrates, were now divided into two bodies, having the 
ark and its bearers, the Levitical priests, between them. Six 
tribes sprung (Gen. 29, 30) from the four eldest sons of Leah 
(omitting Reuben, who had forfeited his birthright, 1 Chron. 
5: 1), and the two sons of Rachel, stood upon Mount Gerizim 
to respond to the blessings of the law. The remaining six, 
sprung from disgraced Reuben, and from Zebulun, the young- 
est child of Leah, together with the children of the maid- 


| servants, stood upon Mount Ebal to respond to the curses. 


Some travelers have explained this distinction by affirming 
that Gerizim was covered with verdure, while Ebal was bare 
and sterile. Robinson, however, found both these mountains 
to consist alike of bald, rugged rocks. In facing the east, 
however, as the Jews were accustomed to do when naming 
the points of the compass, Gerizim lay on the right hand, 
Ebal on the left (comp. Matt. 25: 34, 41).—As well the 
sojourner as the native: Both were alike admitted into this 
covenant with God ; both were equally bound and pledged to 
obey this law (comp. Exod. 12: 49; Lev. 19: 34; 24: 22; 
Num. 15: 15, 16). These arrangements were made in com- 
pliance with the directions which Moses had previously 
given.—As Moses the servant of Israel commanded to bless Israel 





at the first: These closing words, “at the first,” are by some 
connected, as in the Authorized English Version, with 
“commanded,” as referring to the prior orders of Moses 
respecting this matter. Others connect with the nearest verb 
“bless,” and suppose a contrast with what immediately fol- 
lows; first came the blessings, and afterward he read, etc. 
But this does not agree so well with the fact that the bless- 
ings, as well as the cursings, follow in the next verse. 

Verse 34.—And afterward: That is, after the people had 
been stationed as just described.—Heread: Either the pro- 
noun “ he” ig to be taken in an indefinite sense, or, if it refers 


spokesmen (Deut. 27: 14),—All the words of the law, the bless- 
ing and the curse, according to all that is written in the book of the 
law: Not merely the twelve curses of Deuteronomy 27: 15- 
26, with a corresponding series of blessings, to which some 
would limit this statement, nor merely Deuteronomy 28, but 
as the universal expressions both of this verse and that which 
follows, show the entire law with its promises and its threat- 
enings (Deut. 11 : 26-29). 

Verse 35.—These solemn words were addressed to the entire 
people of every age and sex and nationality.— All the congre- 
gation of Israel: And lest this might be understood as 
limited to adult men, who were native-born Israelites, it is 
added, and the women and the children and the sojourner that 
walked in the midst of them: All were alike concerned in this 
great transaction. 





“BLESSING AND CURSING. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


Of all the passages in which the ceremony of reading the 
law and invoking the responses of the people, as its blessings 
and cursings are reiterated in turn, this one to which our 
attention is called to-day is the tamest. There will have to 
be a grouping of other chapters around it, or much of its 
power as a religious admonition for our own times will be lost. 

The command which instituted a public rehearsal at 
Shechem on the present occasion is recorded in Deuteronomy 
11: 29-31. For one thing, this ought to be studied in the 
connection. There the locality is indicated ; and the general 
form to be followed, and the sublime purpose, for which all 
the enactments of that law from Sinai were once more to be 
proclaimed, are added. It was no mere impulse of Joshua, 
but the remembered order of Moses, which gave the 
authority for this solemn assembly. 

The specifications of detail are to be found in the roll of 
liturgical verses in Deuteronomy 27 and 28. The particulars 
of so impressive a service, the fixed stations of the tribes, 
their part in the performance, the sort of altar to be erected, 
the kind of copy of the law to be traced.on the stone tables, 
even the loud responsive reading of all the enactments, each 
one in turn to be followed by the sober “ Amen” of the vast 
people, are minutely prescribed in those two wonderful 
chapters, 

But the one declaration, which on the whole will be found 
the most useful for the purposes of religious application of 
the lessons here taught, is found, not in connection with this 
scene by itself, but with the almost equally impressive scene 
at the close of Moses’ life, when he himself repeats the law 
and sings his final psalm just before he goes up into Mount 
Nebo to die (Deut. 30: 19): “I call heaven and earth to 
record this day against you, that I have set before you life 
and death, blessing and cursing: therefore choose life, that 
both thou and thy seed may live.” 

Around this verse all the teaching of these various chap- 
ters can be easily grouped; and of itself it offers a simple 
analysis sufficient for order; the modest exhibition, which in 
any faithful ministry of teaching or preaching might be 
made; the final exhortation, which might be founded on 
such a rehearsal; and the earnest appeal, which might 
be pressed as one tries to clear himself from the crushing 
responsibility at the last. 

I. Joshua says in the mountain at Shechem, what Moses 
had said in the plains of Moab: “I have set before you life 
and death, blessing and cursing” (see v. 34). 

1. What did those men mean? The words “life and 
death” may refer to present state, “blessings and cursings” 
may refer to expectation for the future. Men are either 
alive or dead before the law of God. The Bible recognizes 





only two classes of persons, the unrighteous and the right- 


to Joshua, that is again attributed to him, which was done | 
under his direction, since the Levitical priests were the | 
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eous; and it tells us the righteous are alive unto holiness 
and to God, while the unrighteous are dead in trespasses 
and sins. Show goes for very little or nothing; there have 
been, ever since the day of the Pharisees whom Christ 
rebuked, “whited sepulchres, full of dead men’s bones” 
(Matt. 23: 27). Fair exteriors sometimes cover exceedingly 
dead hearts. It was the custom, in the times of the Crusades, 
to clothe lepers in their shrouds, and make them cry 
“Unclean, unclean !” whenever a passer-by approached them ; 
for the inner corruption was as contagious as it was fatal. 
Alas, if God’s moral government had the same sanitary 
requisitions, how full these streets of ours would be of peo- 
ple in white linen! 

Now when we add to this the other words, the significance 
of the teaching is immeasurably intensified. For “blessing” 
intimates active bestowments of divine favor; something 
falls outside, down upon us from above (Deut. 28: 1, 2). 
And “cursing” intimates inflictions of divine wrath; the 
inner wickedness is attacked with an outside retribution 
(Deut. 28: 15). When those listening multitudes heard the 
slow utterances of that. vibrant voice, which sent the com- 
mandments across from mountain to mountain that day, 
they knew what the exhibition of God’s will unto men 
meant. Moses and Joshua agreed in this: Jehovah would 
punish sin, and would reward righteousness: the blessing 
would be life, the curse would be death: the people under- 
stood all that. 

2. More important is the question whether we can honestly 
make the same assertion in our own behalf. Have we who 
teach and preach actually set before those in whose presence 
we have spoken “life and death, blessing and cursing” ? 
It is astonishing to think how much religious instruction 
aggregates in the mass when it is long continued. Some of 
us started, several seasons since, to keep the lesson exposi- 
tions in our scrap-books: how hopeless that has grown to 
be! “Once in the course of my ministry,” says the faithful 
Payson, “I made an analysis of all my discourses which I 
had preached to my people for six months, and embodied it 
in one sermon and preached it again: they were astonished, 
and I was astonished, at the amount of truth that had been 
presented to them, and to all appearance with but very 
little effect.” The bulk of matter may be prodigious; but 
the sober decision must be made in reference to clearness 
and vigor, with which we have exhibited the whole law and 
gospel together. 

II. When Moses made his rehearsal, he added an exhorta- 
tion to the exhibition ; he said, “ Therefore choose life, that 
both thou and thy seed may live.” This is the glad office of 
every one who has God’s truth in charge; he may contin- 
ually say, Come. 

1. Let us be sure that this alternative is recognized in 
New Testament terms. Character and consequences are 
indissolubly linked together in the economy of divine Provi- 
dence and purpose of grace. There are two states, not three; 
there are two expectations, not three; and the states fix the 
expectations. 

“ Life and death.” On the one side, a disordered organiza- 
tion, a wayward will, a wild imagination, perverted desires, 
vicious propensities, worldly lusts, low ambitions—death : 
deadness to ull that ennobles the nature which our Creator 
made regnant over the earth and put into the throne of its 
wide dominion. Sin has darkened the light, debased the 
tastes, prostituted the powers, soiled the purity, and forever 
drawn a funeral veil between the soul and its natural sun- 
shine of purity and peace. 

“ Life and death.” On the other side, a nature renewed by 
the divine power of grace, penitent over its sin, and accepted 
again into sonship.; its faculties working heavenward, its 
will subdued into happy obedience, its curses turned to 
songs; the heart now loving what is lovely, and recoiling 
from what is beneath it, redeemed from its debasement, and 
turning at last its upward look with full desire towards the 
Fountain of all its good. Life! life is the state of the soul 
once more in correspondence and communion with its God, 
through faith in the Christ he sent. : 

2. It is a great point gained when any person recognizes 
that he has yet a choice to make if he would live. Not to 
give a decision is just to decide for death; “ choose life.” 
Once, as Harlan Page went quietly around a Sunday-school 
as usual with his pencil and paper in hand, he said gently 
in the ear of one of the teachers, “Shall I put your name 
down as a friend of the Lord Jesus?” And the answer was: 
“T am afraid not, as yet.” Then he sadly added: “I must 
put you down as an enemy still.” 

“ Blessing and cursing.” On the one hand, ruin: no hope, 
no peace; the waiting for of judgment: the increase of 
depravity, the growth in hardness of heart, the nearness of 
implacable doom, the gathering wrath of an offended Deity 
who has denounced sin as the abominable thing which he hates. 

“ Blessing and cursing.” On the other hand, favor: peace 
in believing, joy in the Holy Ghost, the comforts of pardoned 
transgression, the fellowship of the redeemed, the commu- 
nion of saints, the anticipation of the life which is ever- 
lasting. 

3. There is, therefore, one chance left now for a choice. 





This poise of a human soul making its decisions for the 
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better or the worse is the picture of the ages. Solomon 
seemed to have it in a dream (1 Kings 3: 5-15). Joshua 
presented it in his own history (Josh. 24: 15). Elijah 
offered it in his demand for the priests of Baal (1 Kings 18: 
21). Even the heathen had it among their fables, The 
classic story relates that Hercules once went out to a lonely 
spot, and sat down by a cross-way for reflection on his 
future life and fate. Here two beings appear to him; the 
one was Virtue, the other was luxurious Vice. Each 
endeavored to win the youth over to her interest: Vice, by 
promising him all the enjoyment of a career, cheerful and 
careless, if he would follow her; Virtue, by announcing to 
him troublesome days and sleepless nights, but afterwards a 
glorious immortality, if he would take her for his guide. 
He chose for Virtue and toil. 

III. The appeal is full of pathes: “I call heaven and 
earth to record this day against you.” It cannot be urged 
lightly. But the needed relief is found here: I do not know 
how any one could preach and live without it (see Ezek. 33: 
2-9). 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Before the Promised Land was entered, the plan of the 
service of which this lesson tells us was fully arranged. The 
valley of Shechem was a central spot in the new home of 
God’s peculiar people. It was an appropriate place for a 
ceremony like this, which should consecrate the land itself, 
and its new possessors, to its Lord and to theirs. The record 
of the service has its practical teachings for us all, in that it 
shows: 

HOW TO BEGIN A NEW HOME, 


I. Dedicate it to God (vs. 30, 31). 
II. Uplift God’s Word (v.32). 
III. Face the Alternatives (vs. 33, 34). 
IV. Bring all Under Instruction (v. 35). 


I. DEDICATE IT TO GoD. 

Joshua built an altar unto the Lord God; ... and they 
offered burnt offerings unto the Lord, and sacrificed peace offerings 
(vs. 30, 31). A new home is never furnished until it has a 
fumily altar.. It is not a safe home to live in, nor can it be 
really a happy home, without that furnishing. Only God 
can make a bed-chamber a place of refreshing repose to the 
sick or the well. God alone can supply the daily table, or 
give enjoyment amid the surroundings of library or parlor- 
And whatever there already is in the home is the gift of God. 
True gratitude demands an acknowledgment of it all, as of 
his loving bounty. By every consideration, it is the duty, 
and it ought to be deemed the choicest privilege, of a house- 
holder, on entering his new home, to say, on bended knee, 
with all his family about him, “As for me and my house, 
we will serve the Lord.” 


Il. UPLIFT GOD’s WORD. 


He wrote there upon the stones a copy of the law, .. . in the 
presence of the children of Israel (v. 32). There was nothing 
new to the Israelites in those words of the law. They had 
heard them all, and often, before. But those words were all 
the more important because they were so familiar. And it 
was all the more needful on that account to have them set 
before their eyes anew. So with God’s word in this day, as 
in that. The Bible, and its choicer passages, ought to be 
always before the eyes of those who are in a Christian home. 
The Bible itself ought to be opened, and read aloud every day, 
before both young and old. Its pages ought to be frequently re- 
ferred to for direction and forinspiration. And there is again 
in having appropriate Bible texts on the walls in every room 
of the house ; as also in having there the Bible calendars and 
Bible leaf-clusters, with their fresh lessons for every day in 
the month or year. “I have esteemed the words of his 
mouth more than my necessary fodd,” is the testimony of 
every intelligent and restful believer. And the divine com- 
mand concerning those precious words is: “They shall be as 
frontlets between thine eyes. And thou shalt write them 
upon the posts of thy house, and on thy gates.” 


ll, FACE THE ALTERNATIVES. 

Afterward he read all the words of the law, the blessings and 
eursings, according to all that is written in the law (v. 34). It is 
important to face the alternatives of serving God, or of defy- 
ing God. We need to know what would be the consequences 
of the one course asof the other. No child could be fittingly 
trained who was told only what he could take, and where he 
could go, without being instructed of the danger of reaching 


after certain things, or of moving in certain directions. He } 


must be told not to put pins in his mouth, not to touch a 
heated stove, not to go to the head of the stairs, not to lean 
out of a low window; and it is well for him to know what 
would result from his disobeying these injunctions. It would 
be folly to talk of starting a child out in life without his hav- 
ing a thought of possible danger to him, pursue what course 
he would. Love may well be the constraining motive with 
a child in his obedience of the parental law set before him; 
but his love for the dearest parent in the world would not 


nothing of the evils and perils from which that law was (2.) “ And sacrificed peace offerings.” In the peace offering, 
framed to guard him. So in the uplifting of God’s word in | also, was embodied the idea of atonement, but its chief pur- 
a Christian home. We should learn from it what to shrink pose was that of expressing communion with God. Com- 
from, as well as what to reach after; what to pray for, as well | munion, of course, naturally followed dedication. An army 
as what to pray against. We should realize more fully, from | (or the Church) is irresistible that feels that it has conse- 
its study, that there is a Devil to resist, as well as a Saviour | crated itself to God, and that God is with it. Observe, that 
to trust; a Hell to shun, as well as a Heaven to win. No | before God gave them the land he had promised them, the 
home is safe where God’s warnings against sin are unheard | Israelites gave themselves to God. The kingdom of God 
or forgotten. first—then “all these things shall be added unto you.” 
Il. The Law Written—Note: 1. Upon what the law was 
There was not a word... which Joshua read not before all | written. “ He wrote then upon the stones,” etc, The law 
the congregation, . . . with the women, and the little ones, and the pg Pane be enduring. It never was to pass away. When 
strangers that were conversant among them (v.35). The Bible | Christ came, he canie not to destroy, but to fulfill. There 
is not for any privileged class alone ; unless, indeed, we may | were no printed Scriptures in those days, so thst each one 
say that to hear the Bible puts one into a privileged class. It | could have a copy as now ; hence on Mount Ebal God had a 
is not necessary to withhold part of the Bible for the more permanent stone Bible set ape which ray J one could journey, 
learned, and have its teachings reach the humbler class only and read res law for himeelf. Now, be it observed, the law 
through an ecclesiastical expounder. “There was not a| is written, “not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living 
word ” of the law which Joshua uplifted at Shechem, which | _ . yr ~ — - re nah oe _— hese saga 
he did not read out plainly before the men, and the women, | — es sid pS euphsediey ren oe Me ~ 
and the children of his people. And it was doubtless found | — “¢ SHO ee ee Seenene es ving 
then, as it will be found to-day, that the children could | a Seo porn’ oe cee oe 
ts A the teachings of the "Bible quite as well as the | Pentateuch that could be considered as law, or the blessings 
: | and cursings recorded in Deuteronomy 27, 28, and read on 
youngest, while it is profound enough for the wisest. | this occasion. It is sufficient that what was written was 


IV. BRING ALL UNDER INSTRUCTION. 





older ones could. The Bible is simple enough for the | 
More- | 


: AY . 4,.:. | enough to show to every Israelite how God required him to 
over, its lessons are for servants and visitors in every Chris- | . . : ; 
P 2 | live. 3. How it was written. “And thou shalt write upon 
tian home. To whatever else a visitor may be a stranger | : a 
| the stones all the words of this law very plainly” (Deut. 
when he enters your house, he ought not to be a stranger to | “_ " 
| 27:8). The solemn ceremony of the reading of the curses 
the word of God when he has passed one twenty-four hours | ‘ ‘ 
, : : | and the blessings were to follow, and hence the importance 
under your roof; and he won't be, if your home is properly | : , ‘ 
Sesulehad end contacted of the law being so plainly written that all would know what 
, were its demands. God ever has demanded that his law 
should be placed before the world in the plainest way, and 
in the plainest terms, that no one may be ignorant of its 
penalties. 4. Where it was written. Also on Mount Ebal 
(Deut. 27: 4)—the mount of cursings! “For as many as 
I. The Law Obeyed.—Judged by the ordinary standards, | 


: | are of the works of the law are under a curse: for it is writ- 
for a people whose object was the conquest of the land, the | ten, Cursed is every one which continueth not in all things 


proceedings of the Israelites, after their entry into Canaan, | that are written in the book of the law, to do them” (Gal. 
were very singular. After their crossing of the Jordan, they | . 10). It was fitting that the law should be written on 
did not immediately lay siege to Jericho, but halted that the Mount Ebal, where the cursings were pronounced. The 
rite of circumcision might be performed, and the passover manner in which, even in such minute matters, every act 
observed. By all military rules this was a loss of precious | ...manded by God and every teaching of his fit into one 
time. Without the loss of a day, they should have moved another, is one of the constant surprises in his book. 

forward to take advantage of the panic caused by their unex- It The Lied Died. itt: 2.” Ben Gates ceed 
pected passage of the river. But weeks passed before the I : ad: (1) T ‘ 1 I ve ” ‘is Ws ek eal file 
Israelites were ready for their silent marchings around the | Die deve in Ele Ea 


city of Jericho. By their delay, however, they had lost were included in that term. (2) To “their elders, and offi- 
: : : a eal cers and their judges.” No officer was above the law. 
nothing. Jericho fell the sooner for their conscientious , 
obedience to the commands of God ; for the walls that would There was no class Sees rena Before the rans all were 
have indefinitely defied them, God easily toppled down. |"P°" the same level. (3.) To “the strangers. The natu- 
And now, after the triumph over Ai, there is another strange ralized citizens were not allowed to remain ignorant of the 
; ‘wont P ; law they were expected to obey. It was not left to them to 
procedure. Instead of pursuing its advantage, the invading | ~. . P : f ld 
army halts in its career of conquest. The camp is trans- pick up a knowledge of cee requirements just as t ney cou . 
formed into a religious assembly, The thought of the happen to do so. (4.) To the gem ter the little ones. 
Israelites is turned from war to worship, and from slaughter Those laws, human and divine, will be surest to be per- 
to sacrifice. In the very middle of a hostile country, and petuated that are taught to the mothers and the children. 
while surrounded by enemies still unsubdued, this eccentric He isa short-sighted Statesman, or a witless Christian, who 
host stops to build an altar, to offer sacrifices, and to place does not see that it will not do to omit even the children 
their law upon stones, and to hear it read! Was ever the from instruction in the law. 
subjugation of a country begun in a way so singular! But| 2 How the law was read. First, it would seem, there was a 
it may be questioned whether they could have acted in any | Tesponsive service. The people were ar; ranged, half upon 
other way so as to overawe their enemies as they did in this, | Mount Ebal, and half upon Mount Gerizim. The blessings 
The inhabitants saw that in their midst was an army that | Were to be read by the tribes who stood upon Mount Gerizim 
exceedingly revered their God, that obeyed his commands, | —Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, Joseph, and Benjamin 
that looked to him for aid, and that had repeatedly been (Deut. 27: 12). Among these, it will be noticed, is the tribe 
supernaturally helped by him. They had learned already in which all the families of the earth are to be blessed. The 
to fear these unwarlike halts. So ought the enemies of God | ewrsings were to be pronounced from Mount Ebal by the 
to-day to fear the gatherings of the people of God for prayer tribes of Reuben, Gad, Asher, Zebulun, Dan, and Naphtali 
and for consecration. (Deut. 27: 13),—or by the Levites for them. And to the 
1. The altar built. Notice: (1.) Where it was built, | cursings, all the people were to say Amen (Deut. 27 : 26)— 
« Joshua built an altar unto the Lord God of Israel in Mount | thus recognizing the justice of each fearful anathema in case 
Ebal.” Mount Ebal was the mount of cursing; but on it they should disobey the law. Hence in after times, when 
there was an altar for atoning sacrifice. Even in the Old | the Israelites went astray, they passed not only under the 
Testament dispensation, there was an escape from the | condemnation of God, but of this ancestral host. When the 
anathemas of transgressed law—the atonement of Calvary | blessings were read the people kept silence—there was no 
by anticipation making the sacrifices efficacious. (2.) Why | need to say Amen to them! Mark how emphatic is the 
it was built. “As Moses the seryant of the Lord commanded | @ssertion that Joshua read, or thus caused to be read, “all 
the children of Israel.”: It was this command that halted | the words of this law.” He read the cursings as well as the 
the Israelites in their victorious campaign. Twice had the blessings. “There was not a word of all that Moses com- 
command been given (Deut. 11: 29, 30; 27: 4-7), and the | manded, which Joshua read not before all the congrega- 
very place indicated where the altar was to be erected. The | tion of Israel,” etc. If there are cursings the people should 
altar first—then the conquest was sure. (3.) How it was know what they are, that they may avoidthem, Theswitch- 
built. “An altar of whole stones, over which no man hath | ™@n, who does not hold up the red light in case of danger, 
lift up any iron.” This, too, was in accordance with divine | is criminally liable for the disaster that happens to the 
direction, both general and specific (Exod. 20: 25; Deut. | incoming train. It is not enough to preach that God is love, 
27:6). The lifting up of any iron tool upon an altar was but it is just as necessary to set forth the fearful consequences 
regarded as pollution. With atonement for sin, even so far | Of Violating his law. Even in the gospel, there is a Come, 
as the altar was concerned, man was to have as little as pos- | ye blessed, and a Depart, ye cursed, 
sible todo. It was not to be of works lest any man should| 3. Why the law was read. (1.) The reading was a procla- 
boast. mation of the law as the law of the land. It was the adop- 
2. The altar used. Upon the altar two kinds of sacrifices | tion of the law of God as the national constitution, In the 
were offered. (1.) “They offered thereon burnt offerings | case of the Israelites, there was mo question as to whether 
unto the Lord.” While in the burnt offering there was | God was recognized in the statute of the realm or not. The 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. C. HAZARD. 








have its proper power and sway with a child, if he kuew 


present the thought of atonement, yet its main signification | supreme authority of God was inits warpand woof. A nation 
was that of the complete dedication of the offerer to God. | is likely to have its own authority respected that respects the 
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authority of God. (2.) It was read that the penalties of the 
law might be escaped. Its reading was an affectionate warn- 
ing. Because God is love, he speaks not only of a heaven 
to be won, but also of a hell to be shunned. He has no 
pleasure in the death of him that dieth, but would rather that 
the sinner turn from his evil way and live. “I have set 
before you life and death, blessing and cursing: therefore 
choose life, that both thou and thy seed may live.” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Recall the story of Achan questioning upon his sin and its 
punishment. What was left in the valley of Achor to remind 
every one of the sin and shame and sorrow ? 

What other memorial stones’ had been set up? What 
were the people to answer when the children should ask, 
What mean these stones? In what victories had God shown 
his mercy and his help to the people of Israel? We learn 
to-day how Joshua and the priests taught ail the people, in 
one immense class, a great Bible-lesson, showing them the 
way of blessing, if they would obey and be true to God, and 
the way of curging, if they should be sinful and disobedient. 

An altar —As Moses had commanded, Joshua gathered 
stones, and piled them together, to make an altar. They 
were great stones, gathered from the mountain side, and laid 
in a heap like a table, large enough for a fire to be mude 
beneath, and for animals for sacrifice to be laid upon the 
altar. The stones were not to be cut or carved in any way ; 
no tool of iron to be used upon them, for the people were not 
to admire the stones, but to use them for the worship of God. 
‘The heathen nations had altars with carved pictures and 
images upon them ; but the altar Joshua built on the side of 
Mount Ebal, was such an altar as Abraham set up in the 
sume countryewhen God talked with him. This setting up 
of the altar was that, in one great meeting, the peopleshould 
honor God as their king and leader, thank him for his mer- 
vices, and promise to obey his law. It was set up on the side 
of Mount Ebal, near the beautiful valley between Mount 
Isbul and Mount Gerizim. In that place God had talked 
with Abraham ; there Jacob dug a well for his flocks and his 
cattle ; and there, long afterwards, Jesus came one day, tired 
and thirsty, and sat to rest by the well. 

Offerings and sacrifices.—The priests came to the altar and, 
in sight of the people, offered sacrifices. As the offerings 
were burned in the fire, and the smoke went up towards 
heaven, the hearts of the people sent prayers asking God to 
forgive their sins, to accept their thanks, and help them to 
serve him, Part of the animal was burnt to ashes; part was 
to be eaten by the priests, or shared with the one who offered 
it and with his friends; so it was a happy time in the glad- 
ness of sin confessed and forgiven. 

T' he written law.—While the people were traveling in the 
wilderness, Moses said’; “ When you reach the Promised Land, 
build an altar to God, and set up some great, smooth stones, 
cover them with plaster, then write on them the words of 
God’s law,—the commandments which he has commanded.” 
Joshua had the stones put up, and on the soft plaster, in the 
sight of all the people, he wrote the law. There are now in 
that country many stones with writing and pictures on them, 
put on when the plaster was fresh, but when it dried became 
as hard as the rock itself. Do you think those who saw and 
read the words on the stones near the altar could forget God’s 
law? Ifthey ever disobeyed, could they say, “Oh! I didn’t 
know it was wrong”? There was another reason why Moses 
and Joshua wanted them to see, and know, the very words 
of God’s law. They were to have a great Bible-reading, the 
priests to read and the people to answer, and they must know 
the meaning of every word. 

Blessings and cursings.—In the beautiful narrow valley 
stood the ark, priests and elders around it ; a green slope rose 
up from each side of the valley, making the place like a great 
round temple with rising seats, and here, all in sight and in 
hearing, were all the people, half on one mountain side and 
half on the other, just as if the peeple from two great cities 
had all come to meet and to answer each other. They did 
not leave the children in the tents; everybody came; all the 
women and the little ones, even any stranger who was with 
with. The words of the law were read; then words of bless- 
ing and of cursing. The priests said a few words, telling the 
curse or sorrow on those who sinned, and all the people on 
Mount Ebal said “ Amen,”—that means, So may it be, or, So 
be it. When,they told the blessings on those who obey, the 
people on Mount Gerizim said, “Amen.” Think how that 
great amen sounded; thousands and thousands under the 
blue sky in that mountain temple answering again and 
again. The teacher can make this very real and impressive 
by telling the children they may show how it was done. 
Tell them you will read a few sentences, and at each pause 
they must say “ Amen,” thus: “ Cursed be the man that maketh 
any graven image.” (Class).—“Amen.” “Cupsed be he that 
setteth light by his father or his mother.” (Class).—“Amen.” 
Why did Moses tell them to have this Bible-reading? The 
answer is our golden text. Moses often told them: “ A bless- 
ing if ye obey the commandments; a curse if ye wil! not 








pbey.”” They were to choose whether to have the life of 
blessing arid peace, or the life of sin, shame, and sorrow. If 
the teacher has put the headings on the board, it ean now be 
reversed and made practical. Could those children who 
joined in the amens ever forget the blessings and cursings? 
How ought they to choose? What law had they? Did 
they know of Jesus, who took children in his arms? Could 
they know what Jesus talked about as he sat by the well? 
Did they know he was the Saviour who died to give eternal 
life? Have you the same law they had? How much more? 

We are often told in the Bible: “I have set before you the 
way of life and the way of death.” Does the life of blessing 
mean only life on earth? What sacrifices are now most accept- 
able toGod? Have you analtar you can keep for his service? 
Suppose your heart is cold and hard, like the stony altar 
before the priests kindled the fire and laid the offerings upon 
it. There is promise of blessing even for such a heart: “I 
will take away the stony heart, and I will give you a heart 
of flesh.” If you will only obey and choose the life of bless- 


ing, he will make your heart warm and glowing with his own 
love. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 








THE CHOICE MUST BE MADE, 


ON THE ONE SIDE: ON THE OTHER SIDE: 


JEHOVAH. FALSE GODS. 
GOD. MAMMON, 
CHRIST. SATAN, 
BLESSINGS, CURSINGSA, 
LIFE, DEATH, 


THEREFORE CHOOSE LIFE, THAT THY SOUL 
MAY LIVE. 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“T am thine, O Lord.” 

“Tn Zion’s Rock abiding.” 

“Thine, most gracious Lord.” 
“Upon the gospel’s sacred page. 

“ How precious is the Book divine.” 
“« Lord, I have made thy word my choice,’ 
“ Am | a soldier of the cross.” 

“ Who is on the Lord’s side ? ” 

“ Come, we that love the Lord.” 

“ That long as life itself shall last.” 
“The Spirit breathes upon the Word, 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


By what means was Israel made familiar with the will 
and purpose of God? (Title.) What two future conditions 
was therein set before them to choose between? 

What condition of the nation was essential to the capture 
of Ai? Describe the capture. 

Where was the first altar built in the land of Israel ? 
(Josh. 8: 30; Gen. 12: 8.) Point out and describe the place, 
and give the chief incidents in its history. How long had 
Israel been in the land when Joshua built this altar? 
Where was the ark during this time? Is it probable that 
the tabernacle was, or was not, yet set up? Give the history 
of the ark as far as recorded in the book of Joshua? 
Should Joshua have built this altar sooner, or was it prob- 
ably impracticable until after the capture of Ai? (Deut. 27: 
2.) What special directions had been given through Moses 
concerning it? (v. 31; Deut. 27: 6, 7.) Why was no broken 
stone to enter into it? On what other occasion was this 
same direction observed? (1 Kings 6:7.) Why were both 
burnt-offerings and peace-offerings offered in Mount Ebal? 
How could the thousands of Israel have access to the written 
law? (v. 32.) How much was thereon written? How, 
probably, was this writing done? (Deut. 27: 2, 3.) What is 
meant by “going in unto the land” after they had already 
entered? Was this “going in” conditioned upon the writ- 
ing of the law, or upon the obedience which a knowledge 
of the law was designed to affect? Describe the scene of 
blessing (v.33; Deut. 27: 12-16). How many curses were 
pronounced? In what respect did this event alter Israel’s 
relation to God? (Consider Deut. 26: 16-19; 27:9.) What 
was the last curse pronounced? (Deut. 27: 26.) When was 
the blessing and curse first set before Israel? (Deut.11: 26- 
29.) How often was the law required to be read in the 
presence of all Israel? (Deut. 31: 10,11.) Give instances 
of such reading (v. 34; Neh. 8: 1-3). Is it right, or wrong, 
to expect children to attend lengthy Bible readings? (v. 35.) 
What was the great object of these Bible readings? (Deut. 
31: 12,13.) Why has a large proportion of our Sunday- 
school scholars a very limited knowledge of the general 
contents of each book in our Bible? At how early an age 
should every child, properly trained, have an outline view 
of the entire Bible? Who should be the child’s first Bible 
reader? When able to read for themselves, how frequently 
should they be required to read, in order to form correct 











Christian habit in this respect? What is the great moral 
teaching of Ebal and Gerizim ? 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


The situations of mounts Ebal and Gerizim, on the north 
and south sides of Nablis (old Shechem), respectively, are 
well known to all readers of the Bible. The fact that the 
Samaritans in their copy of the Hebrew Pentateuch (in 
Samaritan letters) have changed Ebal for Gerizim, and Geri- 
zim for Ebal, is also well known; besides the fact that 
Gerizim is their present mountain of sacrifice, instead of 
Mount Ebal. Both these heights are seen plainly from the 
deck of a steamer off Joppa; and they are the most prominent 
objects in that part of the landscape. 

A Westerner, whether riding between them or seeing them 
from the sea, wonders that the people could hear from one to 
the other; as the distance of the companies from each other 
could scarcely be less than the main span of the New York 
and Brooklyn bridge, and it was probably much greater ; 
perhaps as long as the distance from the New York entrance- 
gate of the bridge to the one in Brooklyn. And itmay have 
been three times either of these distances. The width of the 
city of Nablis, between, is about twelve hundred feet, though 
it stretches along the valley for nearly a mile. But one who 
has eyer heard the muezzin’s call to prayer, or the proclama- 
tion of a new edict of the government, understands the matter 
immediately. The muezzin’s evening call, when all is still, 
though not intended to be heard at a great distance, I have 
often heard at a distance of three, and sometimes of four, 
miles. Out on the Mediterranean, nearly eight miles from 
a city on shore, the cries of several muezzins were to be heard, 
mingled together; but no words were distinguishable. The 
Orientals speak commonly with a voice much louder than 
we, and when one “lifts up his voice,” it can be “ heard afar.” 
The singing of the Oriental children in Sunday-schools or 
otherwise, is usually so loud as to be painful to one who hears 
it for the first time. 

So there is not the least doubt, unless Oriental habits have 
changed in this respect, that the two companies could hear 
each other well in this responsive service of Joshua. That 
the habits have not changed for a good while, is evident from 
David’s calling to Saul across a wide wady, once or twice, as 
recorded in the Old Testament (that is, supposing our view 
of the localities is correct). I have sometimes heard the 
Maronite service, and distinguished some of the Syriac words, 
at a distance of three-quarters of a mile; the reading, of 
course, being within a church, and the reader making no 
special effort. And the responses of the people at some festal 
services in the Maronite churches are positive shouts and 
screams, to which the shouting worshipers in this country 
can hardly furnish a parallel. 

In proclamations, too, sometimes, a crier will address a 
village from the side of a mountain at an equal height above 
the valley below, at a distance that seems preposterous ; but 
the villagers seem to hear and understand perfectly. 

The plastering or stuccoing of stone walls and other struc- 
tures, and then writing on the plaster (either by indenting or 
impressing, or by paint), is very common to this day.. And 
the Egyptian monuments show that Joshua was following no 
new expedient in so doing. We have only to look at our 
own fresco-painting to see the every-day character of this 
method. But stuccoing the walls of a house, or the wall of 
an enclosure, is a much more common process in the East 
than here. Many a house is built with pretty rough stones 
—almost untouched by iron, indeed—and then plastered with 
plaster. In the stucco is sometimes written, while the ma- 
terial is yet soft, a record or a motto; but sometimes it is 
painted on when the material is dry. Oftener, however, a 
stone tablet is used for an exterior inscription. But inside 
the Muhammedan houses and public buildings, innumerable 
sentences from the Qoran are written on the plaster. 

In the word for “copy,” in verse 32, many have seen mys- 
teries. It is the word mishneh, or repetition; a word which 
afterwards came to be used for one portion of the Talmud. 
The Septuagint renders it by the word which answers to our 
Deuteronomy, or second edition of the law; but doubtless with 
no reference whatever to the fifth book of Moses. “Copy” 
is as correct a rendering as can be given; and the mystery 
must disappear. Yet in the word is the idea of repetition, 
or redoubling, connected with the idea which gives the Ori- 
ental name for the year, as a thing (or circle) which returned 
upon itself and repeated itself, with its seasons and its 
products. In some of the Syriac homilies (as of Severus, 
patriarch of Antioch) are some beautiful applications of this 
idea in expressing the value which the recurrence of the 
church year brought to the growing Christian, in bringing 
again and again to his mind the same catechetical instruction, 
the same Scripture lessons, and the same reflections; each 
time bringing fresh nutriment, suited to his farther advance 
in life, though always in the old circle. But, when such 
reflections were applied to the repetition of vapid homilies, 
stuffed with illustrations so fabulous as to obscure the truth, 
and seasoned with no end of superstition, the beauty begins 
to disappear. 
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The Faithful Promiser, the author yf prorning 2 and Iiais Watches. 
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Religions Before Christianity : a manual for Sunday-schools. By © 
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_— Years in the Harvest Field; or, Facts and incidents from the bai a 
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Successful Men of To-Day, and what hf say of success; based on fact® 
and opinions gathered by letters an rsonal interviews from five 
hundred —— men, and on man lace published sketches. By 
Wilbur Crafts, A.M. 12mo, Ulustrated, pp. 200. New York: 
Funk and “Wagnalis. 


The Missionary Problem: containing a history of Protestant missions in 
pene Fe prin et arden fields of missionary enterprise, together with a 
historical and sta cal account of the rise and progress of missionary 
eouletion in the nineteenth century. By James Croll, 16mo, pp. 224. 
Toronto: William Briggs. Montreal: W. Drysdale & Co, 
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Nature Studies. By Richard A. Proctor. (Standard Library.) 12mo, pp 
22 New York: Funk and Wagnalls. Price, 25 cents. 


India: What Can it Teach Us. By. Max Mueller. 
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12mo, pp. ix, 282. New York: Funk and Wagnal 


Price, 25 cents. 


bound, and Among the Hills. By J. G. Whittier. With notes. 
Riverside Literature yoann 16mo, pp. 4 Boston: Houghton, 
if_in, & Co. Price, 15 cents, 
Colin Clout’s Calendar. The record of asummer. April—Octo 4 
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Walton and Stowe. Price, 5 cents. 


Antiquity of Man Eiportealiy Considered. (Books for the Times, No. 4.) 
By Rev. bye = Rawlinson, M.A. lémo, pp.48. New York: Ameri- 
can Tract ety. Price, 1) cents. 
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PROFESSOR PHELPS ON ENGLISH STYLE.* 


It will be no news to many of our readers that Pro- | 


fessor Austin Phelps is spending the time gained from 
academic duties in revising and publishing the most 
important of the rhetorical and homiletical lectures 
delivered before the students at Andover Theological 
Seminary. Three volumes have now appeared in this 
series, of which the first two, The Theory of Preaching 
and Men and Books, have already been noticed in these 
columns, 

Like the second volume in the series, English Style 
in Public Discourse, which forms the third volume, 
though addressed chiefly to theological students and 
preachers, is also a manual of instruction on its topic 
for the lay public. General writers and speakers will 
find in it much that is valuable, and indeed a useful 
manual of rhetoric might be condensed from it, with 
but a few changes. Professor Phelps has the happy 
facility of writing on a semi-technical subject with the 
freedom and grace which oftenest belong to works of the 
imagination ; and when he discourses on purity of Eng- 
lish style, his reader or hearer may be sure that the 
words in which his thoughts are clothed will be distin- 
guished by that fitness of form and chasteness of setting 
which such a subject demands. 

At the very threshold of his subject, Professor Phelps 
encounters the bristling question of the definition of 
style. But he does not rush upon the prickles. He 
rather points out this bristle and that as the ones on 
which certain others have impaled themselves, and 
himself declines to follow their example. Yet the few 
preliminary pages in which the definition of style is 
discussed, aid vastly more in enabling the reader to gain 
an intelligent idea of style than any formal definition 
could do; and they are, besides, as free from scholastic 
dullness as any others in the book. 

To the discussion of purity of style, Professor Phelps 
gives the greater part of five chapters. Under this gen- 
eral topjc falls the consideration of the use of obsolete 
words, of the coinage of new words, of national pecu- 
liarities and other provincialisms in the use of English, 
of the value and limits of literary authority, and of vul- 
garisms. In reply to the difficult question, When does 
a word become obsolete? the author quotes with fervor 
the old phrase, “ Whereof the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary,” and asserts that scholarship has as 
yet given no clearer rule. As for the coinage of new 
words, this is not pedantically frowned upon; nor yet 
is it encouraged. “ A language should be like a library, 
well selected, not conglomerated. . . . The decisive test 
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of new coinage in a language is the question of necessity. 
Does the language need it? If not, no other reason can 
commend it to good taste” (p. 37). On this principle, 
Professor Phelps, while admitting the diffieulty of defin- 
ing what is permissible, and what is not permissible, 
condemns that indiscriminate compounding of words 
in which the pulpit and the platform are wont to indulge. 
Such compound words as “brimstone-sins,” “ world- 
worshipers,” “soul-destroying,” are to be rejected, he 
thinks, as offensive to scholarly taste. 

One of the strong points of the book is its clear per- 
ception of the perils which threaten the purity of Eng- 
lish style. One of these is the thoughtless adoption of 
foreign words and phrases; and as an extreme illustra- 
tion of this, the author tells of the San Francisco shoe- 
maker, who, in reply to the question whether he could 
speak English, answered promptly: “Si Signor, cer- 
tainement, you bet!” On the question of the use of 
slang, or even of refined English in the sense of slang, 
by educated men, Professor Phelps speaks strongly. 
“The apology for it is, that it is so expressive. But so 
is profaneness expressive. Vulgarity in all forms is 
expressive. You can command entranced attention in 
the pulpit by the utterance of an oath.” 

But excellence of style, after all, depends chiefly upon 
mental habits; and not a small part of this volume is 
devoted to the pointing out of the mental vices which 
are the fruitful roots of the offensive in language. Clear- 
ness of thought reflected in clearness of language is the 
theme of a special chapter. Professor Phelps does not 
believe that profundity of thought can only be displayed 
by vagueness of language. ‘ When writers are charged 
with obscurity of diction, and they excuse it on the 
ground of its necessity to that which they call ‘the 
higher thinking,’ I confess that I am incredulous... . 
That a profound mind doing honest work cannot make 
profound thought clear, implies intellectual disease or 
imbecility in the rest of mankind to an extent which is 
never true, except in effete or decadent races.” Imagery, 
its uses and abuses; the beautiful and the would-be 
beautiful (if Dr. Phelps will pardon the compound) in 
style; energy, elegance, and naturalness of diction, are 
all treated with freedom and broadness, and with wealth 
of illustration. 

One thing which will be immediately useful to young 
writers and speakers is the “Catalogue of Words and 
Phrases” in the appendix. Here Professor Phelps has 
gathered instances of the commonest errors in the use of 
English by even educated men. This list not only 
points out particular faults in language, but, as a rule, 
also classifies them, and indicates to what section of the 
English-speaking world each belongs. Of course, this 
list cannot lay claim to any great degree of complete- 
ness ; but ministers and theological students can easily 
annotate and expand it to suit their special needs. In 
reading this list, it is interesting to note that Professor 
Phelps unsparingly condemns the use of the word 
“ professor” as synonymous with church-member or 
communicant. 

Sunday-school teachers and others engaged in direct 
work with children will be glad to know how highly 
Professor Phelps esteems their work, even when consid- 
ered only as an instrument of literary culture. Here is 
a bright paragraph on this theme, which is worth repeat- 
ing: “‘ One of the pastors of the city of New York, forty 
years ago, conceived the idea, early in his ministry, that 
he could not preach to children. That notion, with its 
corollaries, was a blight upon his whole ministerial life. 
It was a mental concession of many other things than 
the one it expressed. It involved a self-exclusion from 
a large range of thought and subject and style and feel- 
ing, which crippled his ministry at vital points at which 
success was indispensable. It was like wearing a spiked 
collar or a crape veil through a lifetime. For twenty 
years he preached to a diminutive audience, whose 
purses alone kept him in his place. The very last ser- 
mon that he published indicated in its style and struc- 
ture the professional rut of a lifetime, which required 
precisely the discipline of preaching to children to break 
it up and remove it” (p. 310). 

It need hardly be said that the student of style will 
learn more from this living portraiture of English style 
than he could from the dry analysis of the school of 
Blair. The one is a skeleton; the other is a body in 
healthy action. The beginner in literature or in public 
speaking will find in this work not a dry résumé of 
rules, but a skillful and pleasing exposition, by state- 
ment and illustration, of the principles which lie at the 
bottom of excellence in the use of English. 

Only one correction need be noted: on page 388 the 
author says that, so far as he knows, Maetzner’s English 
Grammar has not been tansiated from the German. 
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An English translation is issued by Roberts Brothers, 
Boston, in three volumes; price, $15.00. The next edi- 
tion of Professor Phelps’s book should have a full verbal 
and topical index, which is specially needed in a work 
of this class. 





Of recent books of prayer and worship, for use in con- 
gregations and Sunday-schools of non-liturgica] denomi- 
nations, the largest and most ambitious is A General 
Liturgy and Book of Common Prayer, prepared by Pro- 
fessor Hopkins, of Auburn Theological Seminary. The 
editor is a learned and enthusiastic liturgical student, 
and if his book has a conspicuous fault, it is that it 
assumes, on the part of those who will use it, an unusual 
familiarity with liturgical methods and phrases. It is 
divided, however, in an orderly manner, and covers the 
range of church and Sunday-school services very fully; 
while the editor’s notes explain the sources and uses of 
the prayers inserted. The tone of the book is that of the 
conservative non-Episcopal churches, Presbyterian and 
other; and its impartiality is shown in many ways,—for 
instance, an anniversary collect for July 10 commemo- 
rates the good work of John Calvin, while one for 
October 27 (the anniversary of the burning of Servetus) 
prays for deliverance “ from that unhallowed zeal which 
is alien from knowledge and at war with charity.” 
Full tables of Bible readings are prefixed, and the table 
of contents is complete. The rubrics and initial letters 
are printed in red, but the work is clumsily done, as 
compared with the best books of the sort. A less ambi- 
tious, but useful and long approved, book of responsive 
readings only, is The Psalter ; or, Selections from the Book 
of Psalms, with other Poetical Scriptures, for Responsive 
Reading in Public Worship. This selection is that 
which, in substance, has been used for twenty years in 
Dr. R. 8. Storrs’ Church, Brooklyn; and it is now put 
forth in an enlarged form, with an excellent introduc- 
tion by Dr. Storrs. Besides the Psalms, twelve other 
books of the Old or New Testament are represented, the 
most conspicuous omissions being Luke 1: 46-55, 68-79; 
2: 29-32, which certainly should appear in any book of 
responsive readings. A similar but more inclusive vol- 
ume is Mrs. Hiram Mead’s selection of Responsive Read- 
ings for Public and Social Worship,—which also gives 
services for Sunday-schools, missionary meetings, 
patriotic celebrations, and many other occasions. Thirty- 
five books of the Bible are represented, and the whole is 
made useful by good topical and Scriptural indexes. 
The division of subjects at the top of the page should 
also have been made in the body of the page, where the 
absence of headings is a little confusing. (A General 
Liturgy. Sq. 8vo, cloth, pp. 187. New York: A. 8. 
Barnes & Co.—The Psalter. Sq. 8vo, cloth, pp. 171. 
New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co.—Responsive Readings. 
12mo, cloth, pp. 200. Oberlin, Ohio: E. J. Goodrich.) 


To the excellent little Heart-Chord Series of devo- 
tional and practical books have been added My Body, 
by Professor W. G. Blaikie, and My Aspirations, by the 
Rev. Dr. George Matheson. Both of these little volumes 
fit in well with the plan of the series,—that of providing 
material for the nurturing of what is best in Christian 
character, without attempting to further the views of 
any particular school of Christian thought. Professor 
Blaikie’s exposition of the Christian’s duty with regard 
to his body, its care and its conquest, is systematic and 
well-sustained; Dr. Matheson’s statement of a Chris- 
tian’s duty in regard to the volitional part of his nature, 
is simple and straightforward, and it is broken into very 
short sections for daily, or other periodical, use. (My 
Body. 18mo, pp. viii, 120.—My Aspirations. 18mo, 
pp. viii, 120. New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co. 
Price, 40 cents each.) 


There is more than ordinary merit in the collection of 
Hymns and a Few Metrical Psalms, which Mr. Thomas 
MacKellar, of Philadelphia, has gathered from the metri- 
cal productions of his life. There are nearly a hundred 
hymns and psalms, none of them showing carelessness of 
workmanship, and all of them showing sincerity of pur- 
pose and depth of feeling. Among others we note a 
new and not discreditable rendering of the much-trans- 
lated and never-to-be-translated Dies Irae. As was to 
be expected from the typographical connections of the 
author, the mechanical make-up of the book is excel- 
lent. (16mo, pp.170. Philadelphia: Porter and Coates.) 


A breezy out-door atmosphere and some graphic char- 
acter painting are the distinctive features of Around the 
Ranch, by Belle Kellogg Towne. The incidents of life 
in a rough mining region are sketched with a free hand, 
and there are picturesque bits ef description, and some 
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very dramatic situations. Deb Gibbs, the heroine, is a 
girl of strong and fearless nature, who, being sent East 
to receive an education in books and social refinements, 
dgvelops into a pleasing woman. Both boys and girls 
will find much to delight them in Around the Ranch. 
(Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) 


The Sprag Boy, by Helen B. Williams, was a fresh 
and original story, but her second venture, Dorothy Dor- 
onester, marks a distinct advance in power. The simple 
narrative of a little girl’s every-day life, first at home, 
and afterward at boarding-school, is distinguished by 
simplicity, truth to nature, and spirituality, from the 
first page to the last. The three little heroines of the 
book should delight and help every child who reads the 
little volume. (l6mo, pp. 396. Philadelphia: The 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. Price, $1.25.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1883. 


Fourth Triennial International Sunday-school Convention, 








Louisville, Kentucky............sesscceee seeeeeees July 11-13, 1884 
South Carolina, state, at Newberry.........seccesseeseeees July 25, 26 
Kentucky, state, at Bowling Green. .........+ssscesess August 21-23 
Alabama, state, at Tuscaloosa............ssesecceeeeees September 5, 6 
Vermont, state, at Northfield.............ceseeseeees September 11, 12 
Maine, state, at Bangor.............ccs00 seeecsessesceeseres October 23-25 
New Hampshire, state, at Concord........00..sss00+ November 7, 8 
New Jersey, state, at Trenton........0.sccccsess seers November 14-17 


Oregon, state, at Salem.............ccecsccceeceeeeerenees November —— 


SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 


Island Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Rome City, Indi- 
bididsesewnssesneceeen iain July 11-24 
Sunday-school Assembly for the South, at Mont Eagle, Grundy 
County, Tenmessee.........0. secesesererererees July 17 to August 26 
Lake Bluff Sunday-school Assembly, at Lake Bluff, near 
Chicago, Illimois............ceeseccessseeees July 17 to August 1 
Theological, Scientific, and Literary Association of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, Wilberforce, 
CURD... cvcie cecccesorccscncssescoescsesessicvesseta July 20 to August 2 
Monona Lake Assembly, at Monona Lake, Madison, Wiscon- 
Ci iciesnciiettiscesadsrsstnnstencianennibndaetpies July 24 to August 3 
The Betievers’ Meeting for Bible Study, at Niagara, Toronto, 
COMA e......0cccccccocccs sscvsccscoscccccscose cosene July 25 to August 1 
Lakeside Sunday-school Encampment, Ohio, July 24 to August 5 
The Sunday-school Parliament, Thousand Islands Park, St. 





Lawrence River, New York...... ....+++« July 25 to August 5 
Mountain Lake Park Sunday-school Assembly, Mountain Lake 
Park, Garrett County, Maryland..............s.s0+ August 7-17 
Mahtomede Summer Sunday-school Assembly, White Bear 
Lake, Minnesota ..........ccccccessecsee svcccess sovsccees August 7-20 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
WI sesenessicntsanvehsnncnnenssonseconanpateneneneanecsmanens August 7-27 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at South Framingham, 
Massachusetts. ............csece cesccoccs cocccccee sovcesees August 22-31 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—A review of Sunday-school work for a quarter of a 
century was given before the Montgomery County 
Sunday-school Association, at its last meeting, by 
My. William McDermott, who has himself been a 
Sunday-school superintendent since June, 1885. The 
relations of the church to the school, improvements in 
Sunday-school rooms, in library books, in music 
and hymns, in question books, in the use of the black- 
board and in general methods, during the last twenty- 
five years, were shown and discussed. The speaker 
thought that the present development of the picnic and 
the festival was excessive and hurtful, and lamented 
that some Sunday-schools put the lesson helps in the 
place of the Bible. In other particulars, progress had 
been marked and rapid. 


—At the recent meeting of the Illinois state Sunday- 
school convention at Streator, this state, which is already 
one of the foremost in organized Sunday-school work, 
adopted a new plan of district organization, by which 
the whole Sunday-school forces of the state will be 
divided into twenty new districts for the closer and more 
effective prosecution of the Sunday-school work. Mr. 
B. F. Jacobs, Mr. M. C. Hazard,—who received an 
enthusiastic welcome from the convention, as newly 
returned from the East,—Dr. Pierson of Indianapolis, 
Mr. William Reynolds of Peoria, Mr. W. B. Jacobs, 
Mr. A. H. Gillet, Miss Lucy J. Rider, and other well- 
known speakers, took part in the exercises. Nearly 
$3,000 was reported as already pledged for carrying on 
the state work next year. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—Conventions meeting in July should take special 
notice that the date for the fourth Triennial Interna- 





tional Convention is July 11-13, 1884; so that next 
year’s appointments for local conventions may be set for 
such dates as will not clash with that of the Interna- 
tional Convention. 


—Still the number of the Sunday-school assemblies 
goes on increasing. This time it is the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church which enters the field with a 
Theological, Scientific, and Literary Association, to 
hold session at Wilberforce, Ohio, July 20 to August 
2. The association is divided into eleven schools, of 
which the first is, of course, the Sunday-school normal 
department. The Chautauqua method is closely fol- 
lowed. Members of the Tawara Theological, Scientific, 
and Literary Association will engage to carry on a four 
years’ course of home study, giving at least four hours a 
week to the course, which will embrace instruction in 
languages, sciences, etc. Graduates of the four years’ 
course will receive a diploma. The promoters of the 
association think that this will be a potent means for 
placing the colored race in its proper place in the 
family of mankind. The president is Bishop J. P. 
Campbell; the vice-president, Bishop D. A. Payne; and 
the superintendent of the Sunday-school department is 
the Rev. C. 8. Smith. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—On Sunday, June 10, was held the twenty-second 
anniversary of the First Congregational Sunday-school 
of Hyde Park, Massachusetts. The secretary’s report 
showed a total enrollment of 488, with 363 in the main 
school, 75 in the primary department, and 50 in active 
service as officers and teachers. The average attendance 
is 307. The superintendent is Mr. Henry D. Noyes. 


—Children’s Day was observed in the Westminster 
Presbyterian Sunday-school of Minneapolis, by a 
gathering of the main school and the four mission- 
schools,—Hope, Lyndale, Riverside, and the Chinese 
Mission. The celebration was held in the church, and 
the pulpit was a mass of greenery and flowers. Each 
school had its own part in the services, either in the 
way of recitation or singing. At the conclusion of this 
special service, the Responsive Review Service was 
recited. 


—Enterprise and economy are twin graces, and self-help 
is one of the best of aids. To a Brooklyn Sunday-school 
a missionary of the American Sunday-school Union in 
Nebraska reports that their donation of $20.00 enabled 
him to organize four new schools by stimulating them to 
self-help. Of these enterprise and economy schools, 
two were gathered in adjoining districts; bringing in 
100 persons, and now having other religious services, 
though organized so late as three months ago. Both 
settlements are new,—one and two years old. The 
other and more recent schools have seventy-five scholars, 
and one has preaching which promises soon to become 
regular. 

—The First Congregational Sunday-school of Oak- 
land, California, has just celebrated its twenty-second 
anniversary. The total membership in the main school 
is 755, classified as follows: officers and teachers seventy- 
eight; primaries, 100; juniors, 125; seniors, 452; the 
average attendance for the year, 544. Thirty-two united 
with the church. During the year the school raised the 
sum of $2,061.40, of which $1,397.99 came by regular 
class collections, the remainder by special efforts. The 
school had subscribed $2,775 toward the church debt, 
to be paid in two years; and though a year has not yet 
elapsed, $1,535 of the pledge has been raised. Sixty per 
cent. of the attendance of the day report having been 
present at morning service in the church, and a regular 
account is kept of the pupils who thus attend. In addition 
to the main school,—the “ Yoke Fellows,”—a club of 
Christian young men, maintain a branch Sunday-school 
enrolling 300 and over, with an average attendance of 
250; and a branch church has already been formed in 
the field. The young people of the First Church main- 
tain a very successful devotional meeting at an hour 
before evening service, and also a “ Society of Christian 
Endeavor,” with a membership of 100. The church 
has lately called the Rev. John Rea to the superinten- 
dency of its schools and young people’s work, 


PERSONAL. 

—At the date of this writing, the Rev. Dr. Charles S. 
Robinson, whose homiletical articles on the current les- 
sons are presented week by week to our readers, has 
sailed for Europe for needed rest and recreation. He 
will return about September. Meantime, his regular 
articles for our readers are not to be intermitted. 


—What style of preaching is most effective? Mr. 
Spurgeon knows of one kind which is not effective. “I 





wish I knew how to preach,” he said recently. “I wish 
to use not a single word of fine language, for I believe 
that oratory has been the curse of the Christian Church. 
My one aim is to get at the heart, and bring the sinner 
to Christ.” Mr. Spurgeon’s own great success as a 
preacher ought to give added weight to this testimony 
of his against the merely artificial in preaching. 


—The Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks, of Boston, is not 
ashamed, when need be, to place himself on the right 
side of a cause, whether that side be the popular or 
the unpopular side. Speaking lately at a meeting in 
London in connection with the College in Liberia, he 
condemned the recent legislation by which the door of 
the United States had been shut against the Chinese— 
one of the most wonderful races in the world—as some- 
thing of which this country ought to be ashamed. As 
for the Liberian College, he believed in it, and sym- 
pathized with its work; but he thought that it was a 
mistake to say that the negroes are not needed in America. 
“ America,” he said, “ is to be a home for all peoples.” 








THIS AND THAT. 


—— 


It is now claimed that Professor Sattler, of Munich, 
has solved the problem of the day of Christ’s birth, and 
that he has demonstrated the fact that “ Jesus was born 
on the 25th of December, 749 years after the founding 
of Rome ;” so that the current year is properly 1888 of 
this era, rather than 1883. This claim is heralded 
widely by German, English, and American periodicals. 
Yet the truth is, that the argument as made by Professor 
Sattler, and the precise results reported by him, are 
identical with those given by the Rev. Dr. S. J. Andrews, 
of Hartford, Connecticut, twenty years ago, in the 
Chronological Essays which precede his Life of Our 
Lord,—a work which has prominence in England as in 
America for its critical accuracy in chronological details. 
The only addition by Professor Sattler is the corrobora- 
tory evidence of certain Roman coins to which he refers. 


That is a practical method of expressing ‘his disap- 
probation of tobacco-using, which was adopted by Dr. 
Eliphalet Clark in his gift of $50,000 to the Methodist 
Seminary at Kent’s Hill, im eastern New England. One 
provision of his will is: 

If at any time a member of the faculty or one of the teachers 
connected with the institution shall use tobacco in any form, 
and shall refuse to abandon the habit, and the case is not 
attended to by the faculty, then for that year the interest sihll 
be added to the principal. 

In other words, if an instructor in that institution 
decides that tobacco is essential to his sustenance or com- 
fort, the donor of the beneficiary fund will let that 
instructor live on tobacco. He can have his regular 
salary without tobacco, or tobacco without his regular 
salary, according as he chews or chooses. That is what 
might fairly be called a “quid pro quo.” 


“Heart is power.” The man who believes something, 
who believes it with all his heart, has an element of 
power, in behalf of that which he believes, more effective 
for its advocacy than any and every other element of 
power which an advocate can possess. This is well 
illustrated in an obituary notice of the late eloquent 
“Father Burke” of the Roman Catholic Church, which 
says of him: 

He was recognized as a preacher of rare oratorical gifts, of 

capital voice, of graceful elocution, of singular fluency, of great 
logical acumen, of most vivid imagination, of wonderful power 
of picturesque illustration, of extraordinary mobility of expres- 
sion, and, above all, of thorough earnestness in whatever sub- 
ject he might choose as the object of his discourse. 
That is it. Ifa man would be an effective, an impres- 
sive, and a convincing orator, he must, above all, have 
an abiding conviction of the truth and importance of the 
cause he presses, a conviction that shall give him blood- 
earnestness in its advocacy. Without this, all his 
“graceful elocution,” “singular fluency,” “ logical 
acumen,” “ vivid imagination,” “ power of picturesque 
illustration,” and “ mobility of expression,” will go fer 
naught. 


The more the subject is discussed, the clearer is the 
proof that there is aconstantly pressing need of Sunday- 
school missionaries as such, in our frontier communities, 
and wherever the tide of immigration flows. The chil- 
dren can be gathered into the pioneer Sunday-school 
before the organized church has reached them, and the 
Sunday-school thus gathered is a good nucleus for the 
further labors of a minister of Christ. It has sometimes 
been claimed that the denominational churches and the 
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denominational home missionaries are 
sufficient to all this work; but a good 
illustration of the baselessness of that 
claim was brought out by the Rev. W. 8. 
Hawkes, of Massachusetts, before the 
recent meeting of the Congregational 
General Association of his: state. He 
declared that in Kansas there are “219 

Congregational churches under home mis- | 
sionary care, having only fifty-six schools | 
of their own order,” and in addition they | 
are caring for “thirty-five union schools.” 

So it seems that all the activities of those 

churches, together with all the added help 

of the home missionaries, as field-agents 

of the Sunday-school cause, have only 

provided about one school in four for the 

churches planted ; and even with the other 
help of the union Sunday-school mission- 

aries in that field, not one-half of the 
churches are yet provided with Sunday- 
schools, There would seem to be little 
doubt that there is need of Sunday-school 

missionaries as such in the Kansas field; 

unless, indeed, Mr. Hawkes is as far from 

accuracy in his statements about Kansas 
as he clearly is in his statements about the 
history of his own churches in Michigan 
and Minnesota, But the facts which he 
gives concerning the Kansas field corres- 
pond in their drift with those which have 
before been gathered from various parts 
of the western and southern frontiers. 











BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 50,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year, 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Drank witH Sopa Water isdelicious. All 
druggists have it, It is refreshing and cool- 
ing. Try it often! 


WHEN AN INFANT DOES NOT 
thrive well, the cause is, in nearly every case, 
improper food. Hon, Ernst G. Timme, Secre- 
tary of State, Madison, Wis., says: “It gives 
me great pleasure to say, that having raised 
two children upon Horlick’s Food for Infants, 
I am satisfied that it affords complete nourish- 
ment, promotes muscular strength, firmness of 
flesh, and that it is the very best preparation 
for the nutrition of young children.” Book 
on treatment of children sent free. Horlick’s 
Food Co., Racine, Wis. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Ladies sigh for them, CLARK'S RUBBER 
WHBEL FURNITURE CASTOR. 











“Never trade horses while crossing a river.” 
Always use N, kK. Brown's Ess, Jamaica Ginger. 











OF UNDOUBTED EXCELLENCE 


OUR GLAD HOSANNA. GOOD AS GOLD. 
BRIGHTEST AND BEST. 


Any one of these Song-Books will give you satisfac 
tion in your Sunday-school. 


$30 per 100; 35 Cents each by Mail. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
——— AY 


Rev. B. 8, Lorens and Rev. I. Baltsell. 


The Latest Singing-Book for Sabbath-schools and 
Social Worship. Send for Sample Pages. Examine 
before buying any other new book. RICE: Single 
copy, % cts. Per dozen, by express, $3.60, express 
charges unpaid; by mail, $4.00, Address all orders te 


Rev. W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 























A CHANCE TO OBTAIN A RELIABLE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA CHEAP. 
The Library of Universal Knowledge. | 


It contains every word of Chambers’ Encyclopedia, with half as many titles added on | 


| 


American subjects, all under our alphabetical arrangement, 


Price, per set of 15 volumes, cloth, - ° « 
We will send the entire set for - ° e é - 


$25.00 
$15.00 


This is, indeed, a whole library in itself, and if you care anything for books, you cannot 
afford to let this opportunity pass. cS 
The library contains more matter, is brought up to a later date, than any other encyclope- 
dia, is easy to handle and hold, being of a convenient size (93x63? inches), the type is large and 
clear, and the paper and binding handsome and durable. 

The work embraces over 40,000 titles, is a verbatim reprint of Chambers’ (with American 
additions), the great merit of which is universally acknowledged. 

The Library of Universal Knowledge is especially adapted for the wants of American | 
Yamilies. It is a companion that answers every question and asks none. Each volume contains | 
nearly a thousand pages, which shows that the information contained therein is presented with 
sufficient fullness, at the same time succinctly and with accuracy. 


Forwarded by Express on Receipt of $15.00. 


ENTERPRISE PURCHASING AGENCY, 
) 802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, Price, bound in cloth, with 
fine steel portrait, $1.00. 





A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“ A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The New York Tribune. | From The Examiner and Chronicie, New York. 
“ His methods of working, which were original and “We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as | of work that fave been introduced by that sanctified 
an example of rare pe sense and devoted energy | common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” | endowed.” 

| 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. | From The Evening Tr tpt, Boston. 
“A most valuable book. It ts replete in Just such | «The volume might with great propriety be made a 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers Sa superin- 


plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— | tendents, In fact there is no erson in an 
< ’ condition 
@ most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” in life, or any community, a 4 could not find precepts 
From The New York Observer. for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this | = labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
book tells how he became such; It exhibits his methods | “ve toiler in an excellent and worthy cause. 


and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises | xyom The Hartford Courant. 


whic _ yay MH pe BE ae one ere: and |" in titueen Sn cheats een tae Dent. frre 

ssing in such va e characterist: } written in excellent, forci- 
rues ng be widely useful.” ™ om Tae | ble English, and with a directness that engages and 
From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). | — the ahaees to the narrative from beginning to 


eeee story BS One that will be cf great service, 
“ We know not where there is a volume better worth | and itis likely from its manner and substance to secure 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. ‘vg 


A ‘aia tic stat t of what a intendent ee - stg 
! dactic statemen 7 superintenden 
ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true super- | 7rom The Congregationalist, Boston. 
intendent in his life is better .... Others than superin- “The book ought to be in every Sabbath-school 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend | library, while, ifsome means could be devised by which 
it to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- | deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
ing.” inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es- 
From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. (United Brethren), | P&cially happy and favorable to all good.” 

“ Itis notaspecnlative disquisition on what aSunday- | 7rom The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of “Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was. | many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
It is written ina — but warm style, and is rich in | post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 


every page with va le suggestion to superinten- hy of value toall ir Su - 
cists ald weadhere.” | p aspiring nday: school workers, and 


ndeed to all Christian men. 
Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 


27 CENTS 


FOR THE 


FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED 


DICTIONARY, 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. 


Illustrated with 670 ENGRAVINGS. A full list of Abbreviations with 
explanations. This valuable book also contains a great number of Foreign words 
and phrases alphabetically arranged, with English translations, and the French 
gives phrases spelled phonetically. 320 PAGES, handsomely bound in cloth. 
SENT, POSTPAID, FOR 27 CENTS. Stampstaken. Address 


ENTERPRISE PURCHASING AGENCY, 


802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





The Bible and its Study. 


— PRE hs ga 
PROMPTINGS# or 510A ‘YNTE. 
LIGENT .,,. us THE BIBLE. 


The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent Eurdpean and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- | 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation. All the articles hav- 


ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 


best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
phlet, 





CONTENTS. 


WHY STUDY THE}. BLE? 
By the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 

IMPORTANCE OF BIBLE STUDY. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLE STUDY. 
By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE? 
By the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
SCRIPTURE EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE. 
By Professor J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 
HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION. 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO POPULAR BIBLE STUDY. 
By Professor Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW TO USE COMMENTARIES. 
By the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of 

Gloucester and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK. 
By the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
By Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND 

CUSTOMS. 

By Isaac H. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 
THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 

By the Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D. 
PROMOTING BIBLE STUDY IN THE CHURCH 

OF TO-DAY 


AY. 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“Tt is an excellent work to place in the hand of 
every teacher of the Holy Record.”—Zion’s Heraid, 
Boston, Mass. 


“ These subjects are all discussed by the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in a small com- 
pass,a large amount of valuabie reading matter.”— 
American Christian Review, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“Very valuable to the Bible student.” — The Christian 
Advocate, Richmond, Va. 


“Bible students will do well to procure a copy.”— 
Central Christian Advocate, St. is, Mo. 


“This little volume will be specially useful to Sun- 
day-school teachers, and must afford them consider- 
able assistance in interpreting and understanding 
Scripture.”— The Gospel Banner, Augusta, Maine. 


“A valuable little book.”— The Advance, Chicago, IU. 


“A valuable help to the intelligeut uge of the Bible.” 
—The Morning Star, Dover, N. H. 


“ A very valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
fully read and studied. It contains in small compass 
a mass of valuable hints, and we can cordially recom- 
mend it to both teachers and preachers, Fes | book 
that gives us better understanding of Holy Scriptures, 
will be welcomed by those who know the value of the 
word of God.”—The Christian Journal, Toronto, Can- 


“The publisher of The Sunday School Times has per- 
formed a really valuable service to the Christian pub- 
lic in putting forth in handy volume form the series of 
papers published in the Times near the beginning of 
the year. Itisa convenient little panes of about 
one hundred pages, suitable to carry In the breast 

tket. It comprises thirteen short papers by some 
of the most eminent of practical writers.”—The Daily 
Journal, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“We advise every Sunday-school teacher to procur 
acopy of this little work; it cannot be attentively read 
without profit; it furnishes material for immediate use 
and valuable light for further guidance.” — The Observer, 
Bowmanville, Canada. 


“ When such writers as Dr. Barnas Sears, Professors 
Austin Phelps, M. B. Riddle, Phillip Schaff, and 
George Rawlinson, Bishop C. J. Ellicott,and Drs. W. 
M. Thomson, E. de Pressense, and How Crosby, 
combine their ideas about the a use of the 
Bible, the result cannot but be exceedingly valuable. 
The Bible and Its Study is‘a little pamphlet, reprinted 
from the columns of The Sunday School Times, con- 
taining a series of short articles by these and other 
eminent persons. Its chapters are varied in topic, 
covering well the subject, are practical, and are 
adapted admirably to meet a general and real need. If 
we were a pastor again, we would put a copy into the 
hands of every member of our church, and every 
scholar old enough to understand it in our a 
School, if we h to do so at our own expense,— 
Congregationalist, Boston. 





Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 





Use A Binder. 





300 Choice Selections suitable for writing in 
Autograph Albums. The best collection ever 
iagued, 64 pages, paper cover, 15 cents; bound in cloth, 
30 cents. Stampstaken. Address, J. 8. OGILVIE & 
CO,, 31 Rose Street, New York; 


OR ALL SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPPLIES address 


American Baptist Publication Seciety, 
Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Chicago, or St. Lou 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS and SUPPLIES. 
Goopunove & WouLom, 12 Nassau St, N.Y, 


condition, and Lave them at hand for reference, should use a binder. 


binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. Address, 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
We can 
send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
_ | half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
| School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 


725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PERFORATED LIBRARY NUMBERS 





Printed consecutively on ed rand sojd in 
even hundreds, viz. : Size“ - 100, De. ‘Bise a2” 
per 100, 10c.; “ 6245,” per 100, :. _ 


Letters size “ B,” J alfabets, 5c; H,” 4 alfabets, 
Send for full list and free samples. * “= 





JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia. 


P. F. VAN EVEREN, 116 Nassau St.,.N. Y, 
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Bible Land, Photographs. | 


Fron the Catalogue it 


pictures, as, for instance: Palestine 8, 16, 27, ete. A good plain stereoscope will be mailed for $1.00, or a superior one for $1.50. 


PALESTINE. 


1. Hebron. The place where Abram dwelt; and 
David's first capital. 

5. Hebron. The entrance to the Cave of Machpe- 
pa. 9 a Sepulchre of Abraham, Isaac, and 


13. The Upper Pool of Solomon, from which a great 
= of the water supply of Jerusalem was 

erivec 

2%. Jerusalem. Church of the Holy Sepulchre, or 
reputed site of Jesus’ death and burial. 

31. Jerusalem. Via lorosa, or street along which 
Jesus issaid to have walked to Calva’ ry. 

Jerusalem. Arch of Ecce Homo, or arch over the 
Via Dolorosa, upon which Pilate is said to have 
shown Jesus to the multitude, when he said, 

“ Behold the man.’ 

33. The Pool of Bethesda; the reputed place where 
Jesus healed the man who lay waiting for the 
movement of the waters. 

35. Jerusalem. The Coenaculr’’ —the Interior. The 
reputed room, where thi, ..ast Sapper. was cele- 
brated; over the reputed ? mb of David 

37. Jerusalem. Jews’ wailing place, where they 
lamented the destruction of Jerusalem. 

48. The Dome of the Rock ; Exterior—over the high- 
est point of Mount Moriah, the site of the Tem- 


le. 

49. the Dome of the Rock; Interior—showing the 
rock itself. 

61. The Tombs of the Kings. Showing the stone 
which was rolled up to close the Sepulchre. 

68. Jerusalem. Golden Gate.—Exterior. 

76. Jerusalem. Mount of Olives, from near St, Ste- 
phen’s Gate ; showing Gethsemane. 

79. ee. urch of ‘Ascension, Mount of 


0 
80. = ‘Minezzin’ 8 call to Prayer. Minaret of the 
ue at the summit of the Mount of Olives. 


82, m. . em. View of the southern part, from the 
Mount of Olives. 

83. Jerusalem. View of the central part, from the 
Mount of Olives, 

84. Jerusalem. View of the northern part, from the 
Mount of Olives. 


#4. Jerusalem. The pepgases Potter's Field. 
9. Jerusalem. Pool of Siloam. 

109. Garden of Gethsemane. 

114, View of the Mount of Olives from Mount Calvary. 
117. Bethany, rom the hill above. 

128. ar . The ruinskown as the house of Martha 


AGENTS WANTED. 


agents, will, upon application, be sent to those who wish to act. 
AN AGENT'S OUTFIT.—To any one desiring to act as agent, we will send half a 
It will, of course, be understood that this outfit is offered at this price only to those who, when ordering, intend to become agents. 


the pictures to good advantage. 


JOHN D. 








every city and town. 


= Bethany. The Tomb of Lazarus. 

. Bethany. A group of women. 

12 Bethlehem, from the Church of the Nativity. 
Li 


x3 


z Bethlehem. The stairway descent to the repute ¢ ‘ 


birth-place of Jesus. 

128. Field of the shepherds near Bethlehem. 

131. The Dead Sea. 

135. Jordan’s Stormy Banks. 

136. Jericho. The reputed house of Zaccheus. 

138. Jericho, Fount of Elisha. 

139. Jericho. The town and the Mount Quarantania, j 
the reputed place of Jesus’ temptation. 

140, Bethel. Jacob's dream. | 

145. Shiloh, The place of the Tabernacle in the times | 
ofthe Judges. The ruined Sanctuary. } 

146. Shiloh. The Grave of Deborah. | 

147, Shechem. Jacob's Well. | 

148. Shechem. Joseph's Tomb. 

149. Shechem. Mount Fbal, the Mount of Cursing. 

150. Shechem. Mount Gerizim, the Mount of Blessing; 
the Samaritans’ sacred mountain. 

153. Shechem. Group of Samaritan wome 

154. Shechem, Samaritan Priest, with the "Roll of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch. 

155. Shechem. Group of Lepers. 

156. Samaria. The capital city of the Ten Tribes. 

161. Mount Gilboa, and the Well. The region of the 
= battle of Saul and Jonathan, and of their 
dea’ 

162. Dothan. The plain where Joseph’s brothers kept 
their sheep; and where they sold Joseph. 

165. Zerin. The Ancient Jezreel; the Tower. The 
residence of Ahab and Jezebel. 

166. The Plain of Jezreel or Esdraelon, as seen from 
the Tower. 

167. Shunem, where the Philistines encamped against 
Saul; and Little Hermon, where the Midianites 
encamped before they were defeated by Gideon. 

170. Nain, where the widow’s son was raised to life by 
Jess, and Mount Tabor, a traditional site of 

e Transfiguration. 

171. Neuen from the Church of the Annunciation. 

176. Nazareth. The Fountain of the Virgin, where 

ary and Jesus must have gone for water. 

182. Tiberias, and the Sea of Galilee. o 

184, Ja, and the Sea of Galilee. 

ida, and the Sea of Galilee. 

189. Chorazin. 

194, Casarea Philippi, and Castle of Banias. 

201. View of ‘Mount HH ermon from the Damascus Road. 

203. Druze shepherd with a lamb. 





205. Olive Orchard, near Damascus. 
26. Reputed scene of Paul’s conversion. 


An entirely fresh field is open. 


207. Damascus. A peep inside.—Gate of Peace. 

210. Damascus. Houses on the wall, showing how 
Paul might have been let down in a basket. 

211. Damascus. The Old City Wall and the Abana 
River. 

213. Damascus. “ The Street which is called Straight.” 

230. Damascus. An Arab family and home. 

231. Damascus. A Jewish family and home. 

235. Damascus. House of Stambouli Pasha—Interior. 

293. Jaffa. The Ancient Joppa, 

20. Jaffa. The reputed house of Simon the Tanner. 


ARABIA PETRAA. 


Arab Be cei ars in the Mosque Court. 

Group of Bedouin Children. 

Ayun Musa— Wells of Moses 

A Desert Caravan. 

Ain Hawarah— Marah. 

The Great Well at Elim. 

The Last Sight of the Red Sea Ag oad pt (before 
entering the Wilderness of ‘ n 

. The Rock of Moses. 

The Amalekite Battle Field, from the Mount of 
Moses. 

A Garden in Wady Feiran. A Arab gathering 
Manna, 

Climbing toward Mount Sinai, on Camels. 

Date and Almond Trees,—Oasis at the foot of the 
Gorge, Mount Sinai. 

The Mount Sinai Range,—showing a came! train 
in the valley. 

Group of Monks, at Convent of St. Katherine 
Mount Sinai. 

“ Mayan Moosa,” the Fountain of Moses. 

Convent of St. Katherine, seen from the Gorge of 
Mount Sinai. 

75. The Second Gateway, Ascent of piecet ‘= 

76. The Good Well, Ascent of Mount 8) 

91. The Redopin Shepherd- -boy ( Moses) M 

938, “* The Hil 1 of Aaron,” or “ The Hill of the Golden 

Calif.” 

115. Our Dragoman and Our Sheykh with Camel. 

120. Bedouin Council at Akabah. 

122. Sheykh Mousa. The Sinai Bedouin Judge. 

135. Rock and “ Well of Moses. 

145. The Petra Bedouin Guard. 

150. Petra. First glimpse of the Kusneh, through the 

Gorge. 

158. Petra. Principal View. 

185. The Grave of Miriam at Ain-El Weibeh. ° 

187. An Oasis in the Arabian Desert. 
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A liberal cash discount will be allowed them, and their work will be both useful and agreeable. 


In ordering, 





t ible Land Photographs (Stereoscopic Views), taken personally by the distinguished photographer, Edward L. Wilson, during the Winter and Spring of 1882, the 


following exceedingly interesting pictures have been selected. To look at them is almost as good as making a trip to the East. Any Sunday-school superintendent or teacher, who can afford 


them, should have them. The price of the views, mailed, is $3.00 a dozen, or 35 cents each when less than half a dozen are ordered. 


name the series, and the numbers of the 


EGYPT. 


8 Alexandria. Ras-El-Tin Palace, and Lighthouse. 

16. Alexandria. Pompey’s Pillar. 

19. Arab Farm Village, near Alexandria, 

2%. Egyptian Water Carrier. 

31. Cairo. View of the City. 

45. Moslems at Prayer. 

50. Egyptian lady, unveiled. 

77. Egyptian lady, veiled, 

82. Eight Donkeys, and drivers, 

87. Pyramid of ¢ ‘heops first glimpse. The Nile in 
the foreground. 

88. Pyramid of Che ops—close view. 

4. Vi ~S from top of Pyramid of Cheops. The Pyra- 
mids, 

108. Cheops, Cephren, and Mencheres. A group of 
Nubians in the foreground. 

112. Travelers, on camels, resting at the Sphinx. 

124 The Obelisk— Heliopolis, 

177. The Nile. A.Boat Load of Water-Jars, 

202. —_ Avenue of Sphinxes, and Portal of the 

emple, 

225. Thebes, Fallen Statue of Rameses. 

228. Thebes. The Colossi. 

237. Medinet Abou -Temple of Rameses IIT. 

242, Arab Water-Carrier Girls. 

246. Scene of the “ Great find of mummies " —1881. 

258. Tomb of Rameses ITT. 

260. Luxor. From the Theban plain,—Bvening. 

273, Pylon. Temple of Exifou—Interior. 

283. Group of Nubian Children. 

293. Phile. Pharaoh's Bed. 

328, First Cataract of the Nile—Instantaneous View. 

34. Little Bread Maker. 

350. The Nile at Kirscheh. 

357. Caravan Village—Korosko. 

359. Korosko and the Nile. From Mount Korosko. 

361, A Mecca” Palanquin. 

383. Abvo Simbel Temples. From the Nile. 

402, Aboo Simbel—Great Temple. Near View. Group 
of travelers resting. 

405. Aboo Simbel—Great Temple. Interior. 

414. Second Nile Cataract. 

423. Boulak Museum. Cairo. 

425. Meneptah. The Pharaoh of the Exodus. Finely 
sculptured head at Boulak Museum. 

7. Stone and Wood Mummy Cases. Boulak Museum, 

430, Osiris, Hathor and Isis. Boulak Museum. 

437. Sheykh-E1-Belled. Célebrated wooden Statue. 
Boulak Museum. 

40. A Royal Mummy Head—Queen, Found 1881, 


That these stereoscopic views may be brought to the attention of Sunday-school superintendents and teachers, and all others, agents are wanted in 


Circulars, giving terms to 


bd 
Nothing of the kind has ever been offered by agents before. 


dozen choice views and a stereoscope upon receipt of $1.50. 


This will enable a canvasser to show 


WATTLES, General Agent, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


R. WARRING’ 8 Military Boarding School, Pough- 
keepsie, N. * Thorough, with good, strict and 
proper treatment.’ 4 Military not the principal thing. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full course of stud Full corps of teachers. Apply 
to Professor JOHN . SEWALL, Bangor, Maine. 
ow READY—The Phonogra raphic Dictionary 
By Benn Pitman and Jerome 
$2.50. Send for specimen sheets. Sold by ail tase 
sellers, or address Phonographic Institute, Cinn., O. 











CUSHING | ACADEMY Aepburphan, Mase 
glish School for both sexes. x- 


penses Pes g150t0 G25 year. Ninth year begins —_ 5. 
nd for acatalogue. JAMES E. VOSE, Principal. 


Wells ne for cone ae, 
{URORA AYUGA LAKE 
FULL coURS 
MUSIC ih one Ho tf , ns Sept. 12, iss. 
Send for catalogue. E. S. FRIS SPE D. Pres 


13 “LIVINGSTON AVENUE, 
runswick, N. J. 


THE MISSES. SHABLE'S 
Re AyD ¥ sg BO enprse AND DAY- 
R YOUNG LADIES 
AIL aunt September 2th, 


PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE. 


TWENTY-EIGHT TEACHERS. 
Six distinct schools, with separate Faculties, viz. 
sc. a OF LIBER ab ARTS, 
OOL OF MUS 
SOEOHOOL, Wy E Loe ve UTION 


MODERN LANGUAGES, 
SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK. 

All under the same management, and omens rare 

aivantages to those desiring a thorough education in 











. solid or ornamental branches. Charges moderate. 


100 full music a for $18.00. 29th year one Sept. 4. 
Number of boarders limited. Before ma ing an en- 


gagement ete send for new catal 
DR. I. C. PERSHING, Pittsb “ h, Pa. 


Wellesley 


School 
) { 
hilsde 


st | 
Established last year in the large Man- 
sion, 2027 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 


Has met with such success as to require an additional 
building. The spirit of Wellesfey College governs the 
management. 


Iphis 


Pupils are fitted for any College. 

Applications for Boarding and Day Scholars may be 
made to either of the undersigned, who will furnish 
Circulars of Terms, etc. 

Term begins September 19th. 

ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 
2027 Chestnut Street. 


Rev. J. RUSSELL MILLER, D.D., 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Of the Board of Advisers, 
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A prominent lithographic establishment of New York has just issued a finely executed 


picture, entitled “ Representative Religious Journals and Journalists of America.” 


It gives 


a most excellent likeness of each of the following well-known editors : 


H. Cuay TrumBut., D.D., of The Sunday School Times, Philadelphia. 
Henry M. Dexter, D.D., of The Congregationalist, Boston. 

S. J. Barrows, D.D., of The Christian Register, Boston . 

S. Inen.xvus Prime, D.D., of The New York Observer, New York. 
Epwarp Bricut, D.D., of The Examiner, New York. 

Henry M. Frexp, D.D., of The Evangelist, New York. 

J. M. Bucx.ey, D.D., of The Christian Advocate, New York. 
GrorGE S. Mauuory, D.D., of The Churchman, New York. 
Henry C. Bowen, Esq., of The Independent, New York. 

Wo. C. Gray, Ph.D., of The Interior, Chicago. 

J. G. Montrort, D.D., of The Herald and Presbyter, Cincinnati. 
Isaac Errirt, D.D., of The Christian Standard, Cincinnati. 


The picture not only gives a likeness of the editor of each paper, but also a well-executed 


fac-simile reproduction of the first page of the paper itself. 


! 
The artists have spared no effort 


to make the picture the most satisfactory one of the kind ever produced by the lithographic 


process. 


The picture (size, twenty-two by twenty-eight inches) will be sent, securely packed, post- 
age prepaid, to any address, upon receipt of fifty cents ; and if any one receiving it is not 


fully satisfied, it may be returned, and the money will cheerfully be refunded. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 


Address, 


25 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








AGENTS WANTED.—These pictures will sell at sight. 
Christian Homes of the land some one or more of these papers have been taken for 
years; and an opportunity to secure true likenesses of their editors will be gladly em- 
braced. Agents are wanted everywhere. Terms will be given at once, upon application. 


In a large share of the 








EDUCATIONAL. ee en 
OGONTZ Sas Yen tae 


(CHESTNUT STREET SEMINARY) 
WwW a Sy t. 26th. ee en als. 
MIss INNEY, f1ss F. kK. BENNE 





Mss DILLAY®, Mise 8. P. EASTMAN. 


Vassar College, P°USHREERSIE. 


Complete College Course. Ten Professors. Twenty- 
one Teachers. Library, 15,000 volumes. Observatory. 
Laboratory. Museum. Every . a for the Com- 
plete Liberal Education of wome 

58. L. CAL DWELL, D.D., Pres. 





-EDUCATIONAL. 


T= Riverside School, pupuendale, Mass. A 
Home School for Girls ‘of all and a Fitting 
School for Wellesiey College. Miss De ia T-Smith, Prim 


HOUGHTON: ) SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Ad- 
vantages unsu ‘or Record or 
catalogue address A. G. BEN EDICT, Ciinton, | eA 


Mt. Carroll (Ill.) Seminary x 


and MusicaL CONSERVATORY. ‘“Oreads” sent free. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS., fits Boys for Business, 
— Schools, and College. 28th year ins Sept. 


1. Forcire ular apply to C. B. METCALF, A M.,Sup’t. 


HOME SCHOOL, WATERFORD, ME. The Fifth 


9 (Sth) year of this School Sacks 
opens Aug, 29. a Ss ge ao. 30.00. 
Address, H. E. DOUG age ae. 


WEST CHESTNUT STREET INSTITUTE, 
A Home School for Young Ladies and Children’ 
Eleventh year begins Sept. 20th, at 4035 Chestnut St., 
West Philadelphia. For circulars address the Prin., 

Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS. 


G \ LENWOOD INSTITUTE, 
Matawan, 
A Home Boarding School for both’ it. Onl 
aterm. Send for catalogue, and be convinced wrk pa ex- 
cellence, C HS ARLES JACOBUS, A.M., Principal, 





























BRADFORD ACADEMY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
HE Eighty-first Year commences 
For circ wnlars apply to Miss ANNIE E JOHNSON 
Principal, , Bradford, } Mass. 


Western Female Seminary, 
OXFORD, Ohio. Mr. Hotyvoxe Pian. 
The 29th year will commence September 5, 1883. 


Board, tuition, fuel and ligiits, $170 per annum, Send for’ 


catalogue to Miss: HELEN P *"EABODY, Prin. 


DANA'S msiaLwstture. 


An institution devoted exclusively to the stud: - 
Music, Gives instructions in all Departments of 
sic, with a therough and systematic course of 
study, and a Faculty of the highest excellence and 
efficiency. Founded in 1869. Fall term opens Septem- 
ber % Send for Catalogue, 


_EDUGATIONAL. 


o NEW CALLEN 


CONSERVATORY vf MUSIO 


Beautifully Illustrated. 64 SENT FREE to 
yourself and musical friends. Send names and addresses 
The Lergabaa bes Bi, Prank a Te at and 
Art School, and HOME/Jor young tadties, in in the world. 

ANDOV ER THEOLOGICAL SEMIN ARY 

Proressors: John P. Gulliver, Relations of Christt- 
anity to the Secular Sciences ; Egbert C. Smyth, Church 
History; William J. Tucker, Sacred Rhetoric; John P. 
Taylor, Biblical History and Oriental Archarology ; J. 
Wesley Churchill, Zlocution; George Harris, Systematic 
Theology; Edward Y. Hincks, Biblical Theology ; 
George F. Moore (elect), Hebrew and Cognate Lan- 
guages; Frand E. Woodruff (elect), N. 7. Greek. 

LECTURERS: A. Hastings Ross, Congregationalism ; 
R. J. Nevin, Claims of Rome ; Joseph Ward, The Build- 
ing of Society in the New States; J. Buckley, Extem- 
poraneous Preaching ; A. M. Fairbairn (1884) The Com- 
parative History of the Greater Religions. 

Fall session begins Sept. 6; lectures to advanced class 
begin Sept. 11. For catalogne containing infornmtion 
respecting terms of admission, a honor- 
ary scholarships, fourth year, etc., sppl 

Eonent ©. SMYTH, President stot r) Faculty, 

ANDOVER, Mass., June 25, 
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- PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 

at the following rates, which include postage. 

From 1 to 4 copies $2.00 each. 
* — § to 9 copies............... —— ' 
ve 10 to 19 copies............ poe =e. Be 

OR IIIS .ccchicicivesscsvupilitciigdessintntaescec ge | 
The yellow label on each paper shows up to what date 

@ subscriber haa paid, If the publisher does not by that 
date receive a request from the subseriber that the paper 
be discontinued he will continue to send tt, The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, f the 
subscriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received tt. The papers for a club wil 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, untess a renewal for the same ta received. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as frst formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
or pally ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

The papers for a club, whether going in a package 
to one address, or sent separately to the members of 
the club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the 
subscription, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. : 

Any person wishing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent. 

ubscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
Jondon, C., will send the American Sunday School 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


~ EVERY LADY 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


StrawDridge & Clothiers 


FASHION QUARTERLY. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 


Nearly one thousand on ttle illustrating the 
new things in every department o fashion. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS : 


Four pages of new music, in most ‘cases original, 
either vocal or instrumental. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 
The prices of all kinds of Dry Goods, together with 


Seoetipuons and engravings to show what they look 
e. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 

Valuable original articles, mostly illustrated, on 
subjects that treat of the adornment of the person, the 
ee of home, and the newest things in art 
needlework. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 
Instructions how the distant consumer can shop as 
eeeomrtoety and as economically as residents of the 
y- 


PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 
SPECIMEN COPIES, 15 CENTS. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Kighth end Market Streets, Phila. 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S 


Four Specialties, by Mail; Sold Direct to Families. 
1.— Knitting Silk, any Color, 75 Cents per oz. 
2.— Waste Embroi Silk, 40 “ . 
8.— Waste Sewing Silk, ae 7 
4.—Ladies’ Spool Casket and Silk, 40 Cents per box, 
Sent by Mail on receipt of Price. If you wish to know 
more details, send 3-cent Stamp for Descriptive Circular. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG co., 
238 Market St., Phila, or, 469 Broadway, New York. 


N\ STANDARD 
SILK 


Or THE 


WORLD |! 


TAPER [Estee Sa 
ean e . 


- |} GAY, 14 Devonshirest., Boston, 


LADIES! A BOOK OF INSTRUCTION AND PATTERNS 
for Artistic Needte-work, Kensington Em- 
pokey? ete. Tells how to make ®stitches, including 
South Kensington, Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, 
Janina, Filling, Feat: 
stamps. 

































‘her, etc. Sent by mail for 13 3-cent 
LP. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 


PERRY & CO., London. | 
4 ay 















Established 1824. 


Steel Pens. 


LEADING NUMBERS: 
Falcon 137, 


Sold by 
Stationers 
everywhere. 


Viaduct ere Se 
19, Sole Agents for U. 8. 
aa IVISON, 


BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
753 & 755 Broadway, N.Y. 
_Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 


D NOT 


























FOR GENTLEMEN'S HOT WEATHER SUITS. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


Thin Figured Worsteds, 
Iwan Simoni Batiste Cloths, 
Thin Whip Cords, 

Thin English Corkscrews, 
Calcutta Seersuckers, 
Creole Check Linens, 


Fine Thin Drap Detes, 

Fine French Habit Cloths, 
Jannockburn Suitings, 
Thin English Cassimeres, 
English Homespun Suitings, 
Thin Check Suitings., 


| 
| 


A very large assortment of Fine Thibets and Thin Black Goods for gentlemen in mourn- | 


ing. Very thin Cloths for Ladies’ Traveling Suits. Thin Textures, of every description, for 
Children’s Suits. 


SNODGRASS, MURRAY, & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA CLOTH HOUSE, 
MARKET AND NINTH STREETS, 








nia, you can, with the utmost 
satisfaction, purchase the newest 
© goods for the lowest city prices at the 


_ GRAND DEPOT, 
. The Largest ‘ 
DRY GOODS 


PHILADELPHIA, ©®) 


PZ even then, if not as ex- 
TO oxchanged,or the 
Samples or prices, 
ordering, mailed- 
ceipt of postal card 
desired, and no 
chase {ff prices are not satisfactory. 


pected, are willingly Z>™S 
money refunded. 

with directions for 
postpaid upon re- 
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TATE THE PAPER YOU suet 


A RELIABLE WATCH. POST-PAID FOR $3.50. 


This watch, as now made and put upon the market, is a mar- 
velof simplicity and accuracy, and contains more ingenuity 
than any one thing that has been patented in this or any other 
country for a number of years. Within thelast twelve months 
many valuable improvements have been made, both in the 
manner of putting up, as well as in the quality of material used, 
(iti How Tested and Regulated. 

{ No watch is sent from the factory which has not been run 
six days in varying positions, and carefully regulated. The 
test during the six days is a very severe one; all must come up 
to the standard, or be sent back to the work-room. Hithertoa 
low-priced watch has been the very poorest of investments, 
being of no value as a time-keeper, and a constant annoyance 
and source of expense to the owner. This watch is composed 
of less than one-third the usual number of parts in a watch, 
which are so arranged as to be easily cleaned and repaired. It 
runs 27 hours with one winding, and will wear for years. 

Mechanism of the Watch. 

On winding up the watch, the plate turns around, thus coil- 
ing upthe spring. There is no possible danger of ever winding 
or breaking the spring in that way, for when the spring is 
wound up, astrong stop motion or ratchet catches in the case 
itself and holds everything firm. You may twist off the stem, 
but you cannot break thespring. Moreover, the spring is very 
thin and therefore less liable to break under rough usage. The 
imterior machinery of the watch consists of three wheels and a 
hair spring and balance wheel. This is the whole story—A 
spring, a revolving wheel work, balance wheel work, and a 
train of three wheels. Taking every part, screws, pinions, 
wheels, case, spring and fittings, there are only fifty-eight parts 
in all,as against usually 150 to 200 pieces. There is another 
point in connection with the watch. Ifall the wheels revolved 
around the centre of the case every hour, it is evident that the 
bearing of all the wheels, those parts that wear the most, will 
be continually shifting their position. The pressure or weight 
upon the bearings will be continually changed—if there is any 
wear it will be distributed equally, The wear is distributed on 
all the working parts alike, a mechanical description of which 
will be found in a book accompanying each watch. 

A watch made by hand would cost as much as a cottage by the seashore or a small yacht, and would take 
abgmt as long to build. So perfect is the machinery used in the manufacture of this watch, and so exact are all 
the parts, that they go together at once, the first time, and revolve, without fitting, or with so little that it does 
not materially add to the cost. This is the secret of the cheapness of the watch. 

So well known have these watches become, thousands are buying them in preference to higher priced watches 
—over 100,000 have been made and sold the past 12 months. The Company are now making six hundred 
watches every day, or one a minute. You would imagine the whole country supplied by this time. By no 
means-—for, in fact, it is Everybody’s Watch. 




































High Testimonials. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, New York, May 1, 1882. 
Allow me to take this opportunity of expressing my admiration for the excellence of this simple and inex- 
pensive watch. It keeps better time than a silver watch in our house which cost, at a reliable dealers’, seven 
times as much. Each of my boys carries one of these watches, and with great satisfaction. 7 
Yours very truly, WILLIAM B. Dwient, Professor of Natural History, Vassar College 
BROOKLYN, New York, October 10, 1881. 
GENTLEMEN—One of your watches was presented to me at the beginning of the past season by one of the 
officers of this road. I was responsible for the time used on the road. I started all trains by your watch. Mr. 
Gunther, our President, stated that he never had the trains run as regularly as they were the past season. I 
stopped every morning during the season, and compared the watch with chronometer at the Long Island 
Depot, and found my watch did not vary half a minute the entire season. This statement is truthfully correct, 
(Signed.) Ws. 8S. BLYDENBURGH, Depot Master Brooklyn, Bath & Coney Island R. R, 
PorT JEFFERSON, Long Island, July 8, 1881. 
GENTs—Of the watches bought of you 20th June, anxious to know what they would do in the way of time- 
keepers, I hung up two alongside my chronometer, on board my vessel, Schr. “ James Slater,” on voyage from 
New York to Para, South America, and found, after running two days, they did not vary 4 of a minute, I 
recommend them with pleasure. AMES L. ToOKER, Master Schr. * James Slater. 


Each watch is put up in handsome satin-lined case. Sent post-paid (registered) on receipt of only $3.50. 
Bach watch is guaranteed to be as represented, and may be returned if not satisfactory in every respect, 


ENTERPRISE PURCHASING ACENCY, 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


THE SHEPHERD AND THE 
WANDERING SHEEP. 


[A Negro Song. ] 


De massa ob de sheepfol’ 

Dat guards the sheepfol’ bin, 
Looks out in de gloomerin’ meadows 
Wha’r de long night rain begin— 

So he calls to de hirelin shepa’d, 
Is my sheep, is dey all come in ? 


Oh, den says the hirelin’ shepa’d 
Dey’s some, dey’s black and thin, 

And some dey’s po’ ol’ wedda’s, 
But de res’ dey’s all brung in, 
But de res’ dey’s all brung in. 


Den the massa ob de sheepfol’ 
Dat guards de sheepfol’ bin, 

Goes down in the gloomerin’ meadows, 
Wha’r de long night rain begin— 
So he le’ down de ba’s ob de sheepfol’, 

Callin’ sof’, Come in, Come in, 
Callin’ sof’, Come in, Come in. 
Den up t’ro de gloomerin’ meadows, 
T’ro de col’ night rain and win’, 
And up t’ro de gloomerin’ rain-paf’ 
Wha’r de sleet fa’ pie’cin’ thin, 

De po’ los’ sheep ob de sheepfol’ 
Dey all comes gadderin’ in, 

De po’ los’ sheep ob de sheepfol’, 
Dey all comes gadderin’ in. 





OUR DEBT TO THE PAST. 

{ Max Miiller in What Can India Teach Us? ] 
Why do we want to know history? 
Why does history form a recognized part 
of our liberal education? Simply because 


| all of us, and every one of us, ought to 
| know how we have come to be what we 


are, so that each generation need not start 
again from the same point and toil over 
the same ground, but, profiting by the 
experience of those who came before, 
may advance toward higher points and 
nobler aims. As a child when growing 
up might ask his father or grandfather 
who had built the house they lived in, or 
who had cleared the field that yielded 
them their food, we ask the historian 
whence we came, and how we came into 
possession of what we call our own. 
History may tell us afterward many useful 
and amusing things, gossip, such as a 
child might like to hear from his mother 
or grandmother; but what history has to 
teach us before all and everything, is our 
own antecedents, our own ancestors, our 
own descent. 

Now our principal intellectual ancestors 
are, no doubt, the Jews, the Greeks, the 
Romans, and the Saxons, and we, here in 
Europe, should not call a man educated 
or enlightened who was ignorant of the 
debt which he owes to his intellectual 
ancestors in Palestine, Greece, Rome, and 
Germany. The whole past history of the 
world would be darkness to him, and not 
knowing what those who came before him 
had done for him, he would probably care 
little to do anything for those who are to 
come atter him. Life would be to hima 
chain of sand, while it ought to be a kind 
of electric chain that makes our hearts 
tremble and vibrate with the most ancient 
thoughts of the past, as well as with the 
| most distant hopes of the future. 

Let us look at our religion. No one 
can understand even the historical possi- 
bility of the Christian religion without 
knowing something of the Jewish race, 
which must be studied chiefly in the pages 
of the Old Testament. And in order to 
appreciate the true relation of the Jews 
to the rest of the ancient world, and to 
understand what ideas were peculiarly 
their own, and what ideas they shared in 
common with the other members of the 
Semitic stock, or what moral and religious 
impulses they received from their historical 
contact with other nations of antiquity, it 
is absolutely necessary that we should pay 
some attention to the history of Babylon, 
Nineveh, Phenicia, and Persia. Thesemay 
seem distant countries and forgotten peo- 
ple, and many might feel inclined to say, 
“ Let the dead bury their dead; what are 
those mummies to us?” Still, such is 
the marvelous continuity of history, that 
I could easily show you many things 
which we, even we who are here assem- 
bled, owe to Babylon, to Nineveh, to 
Egypt, Pheenicia, and Persia. 


STREET LAMPS. 


Our New Self-extinguisher gives 20 per cent, more 
light than any Gasoline, Naphtha or Chimneyless 
Burner yet made, and at one-sixth the cost of Gas. 
Send for illustrated circular. 

TuY worT Ww al Tur 
ALTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Boston Massachusetts, 


SAMPLES fives. rai 
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Send Your Names 
and Addresses fora 





FREE SAMPLE 





or tue COLORED DESICNS, 


The best international Lesson Illustra- 


tions Published. 











Rev. D. H. McVicar, 


Rev. W. Randoiph, 
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SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 


Parlor, Church and Lodge Furniture 


27 Sudbury Street, Roster. i188. 













CHURCHEPARLOR iA 
RNITURE 44S. 70d aS r. 
MF'D BY PHILA. 


R. GEISLER, 
127 Clinton Place (W. 8th ‘St.), K. WY. 


Church LIGHT, 
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MENEELY BELLE FOUNDRY. 


bag me known to Se) ublic since 
h,Chapel,School,Fire Alarm 
and pe or Dallas also Chimes and Peala. 


MENEELY & C8.. WEST TROY. ¥. Y. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bel! \s of Pure Copper and Tin for Gharchen 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. LY 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent 4 ay 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O 


Hayward’ r— paw wine, unfermented. Price’ 
\reduded. Address J, P. Hayward, Ashby, Mass. 


$5 IN GOLD! 























THREE REWARDS. 


We will pay $25.00 in Gold to the person sending us 
the largest list of words which can be spelled by using 
any of the en letters found in the words “* €0. 

MBUS BUGGY CO.,” which appear upon our 
mammoth picture, ** An Australian Scene.’ 

For the second largest list, $15. 4 in Gold. 

For the third largest list, $10.00 in Gold. 

The contest will close August 1, 1883. Ifa tie occurs 
in the lists which entitle the senders to any one of the 
three rewards, that reward will be equitably divided. 

The Australian Scene in colors [size 28x40 
inches—nearly 2!4 feet wide, and over 3 feet long] and 
shows the manner of traveling in that country with 
Ostriches asa motor. Those who compete for these 
rewards must send us thirty cents in silver or stamps, 
when this picture will be sent by mail, neatly packed 
in a strong tube. his is a low price for the picture, 
but as wherever it goes it wiil be a constant advertise- 
ment of the Columbus Buggy Co., it is desired that 
a wide circulation shall be given it. 

Address for the engraving, and send list of words to 


COLUMBUS BUGGY CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
a First-class Bugeies Only, 
COLUMBUS OHTO, 


THE FAVORITE 


CHAIR. Simple,Durable,Ele- 

gant. A positive household luxury. 
50 Changes of po- 
sition. Send stamp 
(mention this paper) 
for IUus. Cata 
STEVENS’ Adjustable CHAIR Co. 
No. 3 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa 


ice CREAMFREELER 
BES THE WORLD 


Cc. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 


(Send for Price List) 308 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
(2to 40 Qts.) SAVES TIME, ICE, LAB LABOR — 













ddress. Full particulars 
* FREE. 
CHARLES L. .COLBY, 
Land Commiss’ 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


=a WIBCONSIN:. 


ON’T WAIT 


i PRICES ADVANCE and the 
Lets eold, uy Caswe Patote 
Minnesota and lowa La OTS 
— while they are cheap. Towns 
renee cert tain. Tho 


sere rapidly “o increare 7 na 
ey ERT ET ath Bin ranformation 
Si BO; LLL 

. Gumasienioner W. RY, HicaG ten. 
Pond do having VIEWS they wish mounted, 


would do "oe to consult 
WITT C. WILLIAMS, 914 Arch 8t., Phila., Pa. 














Rev. B. M. Paimer. 


ENDORSED BY Rev. J. H. Vincent, B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H. L. Baugher 


Rev. John Potts 





tion. F. Fairbanks. 





ROV. LITHOGRAPH CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











$173.75 5 
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our PRICED CAT 


Only $30 for an nett SiAhOF Sub-bDass and am Coupler ORCA 
Chapel s Organs $65, Pipe Organs $94 
in filustrated Catalogue Which Is sent free wi wit 
VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME. 
“—==il% Addressorcall upon DANIEL F.BEATTY,Washington.New Jersey 


NDRETE 


THE U.S. MAIL BRINCS US TO YOUR DOOR! 


The most extensive Seed Growers in America. Founded 1784. Drop usa Postal Card 
for ALOGUE. Address simply LANDRKETH, P 





SPSAFE 05, SEPIGET, PRGEWOOP 


fully d N24 
Other B aine., ully de 


articulars, 





PEDIGREE 
SEEDS! 











GLISH VETERINARY SURGEON 


: HEMIST, now trave in 
says that most of the Horse and Cattle fondue sold here are worthless trash. 
that Sheridan’s 


will taake babs 
Condition Pow- lay like She 
ders are abso- 
lutely pure and 
bi 
rf earth pint food. Sold 
: N, Mass. 











Bite gee COWGILL’S eRe incY 


aicas ly as medies. Sudden ills are pos- 
sible to: toall. Ou in every home and 
COWGILL & N. 5 4A Dover », Delaware. 





THAT “KNOWLEDGE IS POWER,” 
NEEDS NO DEMONSTRATION, AND HE WHO 
BY EXPERIENCE KNOWS THE VALUE OF 
TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, DOES 
NOT NEED TO BE TOLD THAT HE HAS IN IT 
AN EFFECTIVE AGENT WITH WHICH TO 
WARD OFF FEVERS, BILIOUS ATTACKS, 
HEADACHES, AND ALL THE ILLS ARISING 
FROM A DISORDERED STOMACH, LIVER OR 
BOWELS. A TEASPOONFUL IN A GLASS OF 
WATER, BEFORE EATING, ACTS LIKE A 
CHARM, AND NO WISE MAN WILL BE WITH- 
OUT IT. FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 




















Not only tothe sufferer wasted by disease does Ridge’s 
Food Supplement the proper medicine, and bri: glace ie 
strength and comfort, but the delicate mother wiil find 
in its daily use just what is needed to check and supple- 
ment the drain made upon nature’s forces, 

ry it, mothers, and be convinced. 
differ rent tastes accompany each can, 
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Our - Spring: style # 

and - price - book * 

* Tells-how-lo-order 

(lothin$-Shirls-or «* 
Furnishin¢-Goods. # 

Jl: postal - request 

* will-$ef-ih « * # 

Wanamaker 


aDdo Brown. 
OAK HALL, PHILADELPHIA, 
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AGaNn WANTED for the Robbins Washer. Ex 
cellent pay. Bissell M’ fz C ‘0., 20 Vesey St., N. 


AGENTS WANTE for our new Ke ligious Nae 
the greatest success of the 

year. Send for illustrated circular if you want to make 

money. FORSH EM & MeMAKIN, Cincinnati, Obio, 


nt can secure perma- 
S nent employment 
La ood dy Age sellmg Queen City 
Skirt and Stocking Supporters, ete. 
' Sample outfit Free. Acidress Queem 
City Suspender Vo. Cincianati,O 


Recipes to suit | 





=) TOWLET LUXURY, 


WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ BAR SOAP 


Oxigtnaly toteoded Sor waite . Iteabsolute purit and 
— to have led to its use by 


a 
FAMILY TOILET soap. 


Multitades who have tried the most expensive im- 

ported Soaps, say that none bave given them such 
Pentin eratisfaction. worthe bath or nursery, itis far 
superior to “Castile,” and nothing is purer, sweeter 
or more efficacious for a 


TOOTH SOAP. 


We will mall asampleto any reader of this paper, on 
receipt of a 3c. stamp, and a cake of Genuine Yankee 
Soap for 12c. 


J. B. WILLIAMS co., 
V GLASTONBURY, CONN, 
| ‘BARLOW’S 





Pe Fawiny Y Wasu BLUE. | 
For Sale by Grocers. 
8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 
Bs N. Second St., Phila., Pa. | 











- MRS.POTTS’ 
Ti ) HANDLE SAD iRON 





DO NOT BURN THE HAND, 
DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, 
DOUBLE POINTED, IRON BOTH WAYS, 
BEST IN USE AND CHEAP, 
THREE IRONS, ONE HANDLE AND A 
STAND TO A SET. 








FOR SALE BY THE 
HARDWARE TRADE 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


WIRE GAUZE, NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OXL, STove 


The Old Ke- 
liable in a new 
dress. Haud- 
msomely de- 

sicned, nickel 
plated front. 
i} Only stove made 
4 with our Patent 

Double Walled 
Air Box, which 
keeps the flame 
steady when 

placed in a 


Sangh’. 


Wire gauze in- 
side the Reser- 
voir, making it 
non-explosive, 


Iw. =3.—The 
“A. & W.’"’ stoves 
burn kerosene 
and not that 
dangerous flu- 
id gasoline. 








Enquireof your Dealeror send to us for il- 
lustrated circulars. 
THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE MANFC CO. 
94 State St., Chicane. 100 Beekman &t., | LN , 7 
45 8 _% East 14th St.. P 





AGENTS WANTED ‘eons, THE 


HISTORY: mz U.S, | 


BY ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, 


It contains over 300 fine portraits and engravings of 
battles and other historical scenes, and is the most com- 
p ete and valuable history ever published, It is sold 

y subscription only, and “Agents are wanted in e very 
county. Send for circulars and extra terms to Agents. 
Address 


NaTIonaL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 










> tA NO F oO R TE s. 
UNEQUALLED IN 
‘Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and 
Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore pe malate 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New Y 


iz MUSICAL WONDER HEADQU 


ENaC I9 


q eee ae STO. 


with 100 feet sot 
ie EES 









cB Catalegue. juahhrasiasa: is 


deectncdl M 
‘hote, 10 cents. 


pp- Letture an 


A RARE OFFER, 


Ifyou will send usthe names of any of your acquaint- 
ances why are intending to purchase an 


ORGAN OR PIANO 


soon, we will forward, free, to your address a copy of 
a first-class Musical Publication, filed with the latest 
selected music, choice reading matter, musical notes, 
etc. Please write all names plainly, giving the town, 
county, and state, and mention whether a Piano or 
Organ is desired. 


GEORGE WOODS COMPANY 


608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





~ Send for Musical and opal Wonder Catalogue free. 
Harbach Organina Co. Filbert) St., Phila.,Pa, 


Young's Analytical 
CONCORDANCE. 


Revised with appendix to the Bible, Royal quarto, 
cloth, 1100 pages, (students’ edition on an entirely new 
plan,) containing every word in the Bible in alpha- 
betica! order, arranged under its Hebrew or Greek 
original with the literal meaning of each, and its pro- 
nunciation,exhibiting about 311,000 references,marking 
30,000 various readings in the New Testament, with 
the latest information on Biblical Geography and 
Antiquities, etc., ete., etc., designed for the simplest 
reader of the English Bible, by Robert Young, LL. D., 

The publishers say :—“‘ In typographical appearance, 
size and thickness, our issue is in every way the equal 
of the English Edition. 

“ The importersof the English Edition having repeat- 
edly advertised that the American contained 2,000 
errors, we have, at great expense, had the work care- 
fully collated, word for word, with the latest English 
Edition, and every error or omission rectified. 

“ In addition to this, our examination has brought to 
light many inaccuracies in the English Edition itself, 
; all of which have been corrected. 
| “ The book as published by ourselves, bearing on the 
title-page the words ‘Students’ Edition,’ is therefore 
the most correct in existence.” 

ToScholars, this great work needs no commendation. 
All the concordances to the English Bibie, since 
the year 1763, when Alexander Cruden issued the third 
and last edition of Cruden’s Concordance, have 
been reprints (usually abridged) under various forms 
by Brown, Eadie Smith and others, This work is an 
entirely independent one and in no sense an edition o1 
Cruden, either in its plan or execution. The predom- 
inating feature of this work is the anal, 
arrangement of every word in the Bible under its 
own proper original in Hebrew or Greek with 
the literal meaning of the same. By this means the 
reader is enabled to distinguish things that differ 
which are frequently confounded jn the English Bible, 
and for the elucidation of which Cruden offers no real 
help atall. The great aim of this work is that eoun- 
mon readers may understand the Word. Nolibrary 
is complete without. What Worcester or Webster's 
Dictionary are to the English language, Young’s Ana- 
lytical Concordance is to the English Bible. It gives 
us great pleasure to be able to place this latest and best 
edition within the reach not only of every pastor, but 
of every family. 














} Sent, Carriage paid, on receipt of only $3.26. 


Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


802 CHESTNUT ST., 





In ordering aoods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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At 
the be- 
ginning 
of this year 
it was announc- 
ed that a series of 
special articles, bear- 
ing upon the New Testa- 
ment lessons of the first six 
months of the year, would ap- 
pear in The Sunday School Times. 
With each week’s issue the readers 
of the paper have had the benefit of one 
or more of those articles. In making good the 
promise of a similar series, bearing upon the 
Old Testament lessons of the last six months 
of the year, pleasure is taken in announcing 
the following list of such articles as are already 
secured, Other articles are expected for this 
series; and they will be announced from time 
to time, as the assurance of them may be 
received, It is intended that The Sunday 
School Times shall bring to its readers, from 





| 


week to week, contributions from the best 
writers of Europe and America. 


The Critical Notes on the Old Testament lessons 
will be written by PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. GREEN, 
D.0., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and other ori- 
ental languages at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
and Chairman of the American Company of Old 
Testament Kevisers. 

FOR THE NEXT SIX MONTHS. 

It is understood, of course, that this list covers only 
the side-light helps to the study of the lessons. The 
usual variety of other articles is not to be intermitted 

By PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. GREEN, of Princeton 
Theological Seminary:—An Introduction to the 
Study of the Book of Joshua. 


By PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, of Queen's College, | 


Oxford, England, member of the Old Testament 
Company of English Revisers :—The Inhabitants of 
Canaan before the Conquest. 

By BISHOP F. D. HUNTINGTON, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church :—Faith and Obedience. 

By GENERAL JOSHUA L. CHAMBERLAIN, President 
of Bowdoin College :—Joshua asa Military Leader. 

By DR. HOWARD CROSBY, Ex-Chancellor of the 
University of New York, and member of the New 
Testament Company of American Revisers :—Joshua 
as a Type of Jesus. 

By DR. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, Barnstable, England, 
author of The Lifeand Words of Christ, and of Hours 
with the Bible :—Joshua’s Life Work. 

By DR. A. J. GORDON, Pastor of the Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church, Boston, author of The Min- 


| istry of Healing, ete. :—Our Canaan. 
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By DR. |. HAMBURGER, Land-Rabbin in Strelitz, 
Mecklenburg, and author of the Real-Encyclopedia 
for Bible and Talmud :—Traces of the Tabernacle. 

By PROFESSOR E. CONE BISSELL, of Hartford 
Theological Seminary :—The Cities of Refuge. 

By PROFESSOR C. A. BRIGGS, of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York; Editor of The Presby- 

terian Review :—Jehovah and Baal. 

By DR. W. HAYES WARD, Editor of The Independ- 
ent, New York :—The Lible Story illustrated by 

| Ancient Monuments. 

| By DR. A. EDERSHEIM, Oxford, England, author 

| of The Temple and Its Ministry, etc, :—The School 

Idea among the Ancient Hebrews, 

By Dr. ALEXANDER McLAREN, Manchester, Eng- 
land, author of The Life of David as Reflected in 
| the Psalms, ete.:—The Sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon, 

By Dr. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, pastor of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York:—A Sorrowful Heart 
and Its Cure. 

By Dr. JOHN HALL, pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York:—The Child 
Samuel. 

By PROFESSOR T. W. COT, of Berkeley Divinity 
School, Middletown, Conn. :—Eli’s Sin and Punish- 
ment. 

By PROFESSOR WILLIS J, BEECHER, of Auburn 
Theological Seminary:—The Function of the 
Hebrew Prophet, 

_By PROFESSOR FRANZ DELITZSCH, of Leipzig 
University, the eminent German evangelical critic 
and commentator:—The Hebrew Chroniclers, 

By Dr. J. L. M. CURRY, General Agent of the Pea- 
body Fund, Richmond, Va. :—Asking for a King. 








Dr. R. M. HATFIELD, pastor of the Clark Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago, Ill. :—The 
Courage of Faith. 

By Dr. TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, member of the Old 
Testament Com y of Ame Revisers:—Why 
did God Choose David? 


By BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church :—The Blank Between the Testaments. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. —From 1 to 5 
copies, one year, $2.00 each; from 5 to 9 copies, $1.04 
each; from 10 to 19 copies, $1.25. each; 20 copies-cr 
over, $1.00 each. Three orsix months at the same 
proportionate rate. To the person forming a club 
of cither grade, at these regular rates, one additional 
copy free. The papers for a club, if so desired, will 
be sent tothe individual addresses, The papers for 
a club must all go to one post-office, excepting when 
| the teachers of a school get their mail matter from 

—— post-offices, the papers will be sent accord- 
ingly. 
FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.-- 
By a new plan, the smaller schools, which cannot 
form large ¢hubs, have the benefit of the very lowest 
rate, It provides that when the entire force of 
teachers in — is less than twenty, the club 
rate to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condi- 
tion that the order for the papers be accompanied 
| by a.statement that the number of copies ordered in 
; the cfub is not less than the full number of teachers 
in the school. Teachers belonging to the same house- 
hold may be counted as ONE in making such a state- 
| ment of the nwmber of teachers in a school, 


| SPECIMENS FREE.— Enough copies of 
| any one isswe of the paper, to enable all the teachers 
| of a school to examine it, will be sent free. 











It is believed that many new clubs will be formed for these last six months of the year. In a large number of schools the teachers take The Sunday School Times in addition to whatever 
other publications they may have. Perhaps such a plan would work well in your school. Why nottry it? You can start a club in the summer time just as well as at any other season. 


JOHN D. WA TTLES, Publisher, 7 25 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











39th SEMI-AYNUAL 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford, Conn., July 1, 1883. 
Paid-up Cash Capital, $600,000. 


ASSETS, 








Real estate, ‘ ‘ ° » $730,490 30 
Cash on hand and in bank, . ° . 239,844 78 
Loans on bond and mortgage, real estate, 2,296,542 78 


Tnterest on loans, accrued but not due, 59,736 88 
Loans on collateral security, 374,978 05 
Deferred Life premiums, ‘ . 84,830 78 


Premiums dueand unreported on Life policies, 50,645 71 


United States government bonds, . + 268,000 00 
State, county, and municipal bonds, . . 545,693 00 
Rallroad stocks and bonds, . - 1,449,580 00 
Bank stocks, * . . 804,892 00 
Miscellaneous stocks and bonds, ’ ° 72,500 00 


Total Assets, $6,977,234 28 


LIABILITIES, 
Reserve, four per cent., Life Department, $4,299,351 20 
Reserve for re-insurance, Accident Dept., 635,274 30 
Claims unadjusted and not due, and all 
other liabilities, ° ° ° $28,529 00 


Total labilities, - $5,261,154 50 


Surplus as regards policy holders, . $1,716,079 78 


STATISTICS TO JULY |, 1883. 
Lirn DEPARTMENT, 
Whole number of Life Policies in force, 13,885 
Amount Life Insurance in force, $83,835,452 00 
Paid Policy Holders in Life Dept., $2,532,081 67 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 
Whole number Accident Policies written, 903,052 
Whole number Accident Claims paid, 03,324 
Whole am’t Accident Claims paid, $5,917,566 49 


$5,449,648 16 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary: 
GBRORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 
EDWARD V, PRESTON, Sup't of Agencies. 

J, BR. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster, 
OSHER, Dist. Agt., Wa. W. ALLEN, Agent, 
alnut St., 142 So, Fourth St, 
| __sCSPRILADELPHTA, pd haplteie ice 

’ 
Earle’s Galleries, 
No. 816 Chestnut St. 


New Engravings, 
Paintings, 
Mirrers, 
Photographs. 
“EST! EST!” by F. 
Vinea, 
“EIN AUTO-DA 
FE,” by Von Czachor 
ski 


Total Losses paid, both Dept’s., 





. New Cabinet photo 
bag graphs of THE CZAR, 
UEE} 


ie 
— oe N OF HOL 
LAND, QUIEN OF ROUMAN 
LOOKING Cy Nace a eet FRAMES. 

IMPORTANT PAINTINGS by distinguished Euro- 
pean and American Artists, 

A_most complete stock of NEW PORCELAINS, 
CABINET AND CARD FRAMES. 

ALL THE ROGERS @ROU PS, 
TWENTY-TWO LITTLE BOYS. 

The Cleveland Protestant Orphan Asylum have 
twenty-two bright, healthy, attractive little boys—for 
adoption,—from two months to eight years of age. 
Correspondence cordially invited, A. H. SHUNK, 
Superintendent, Cleveland, Obio. 





THE NEW ROCERS SAW. 


I. The Bearings to the Arms are carefully sized, to bring them in perfect | 
line. (This is a vital point in the construction of any Jig Saw.) 


Il. Each machine is provided with 
advantage. 


Ill. This machine has a jointed Stretcher Rod, which allows the operator 
to throw the upper arm out of the way when adjusting his work or saw. This 
joint also permits the machine to work much more freely than with a straight 


iron rod, 


IV. The Clamps have a hinged jaw, which overcomes the disagreeable 
raking overthrow of the blade, which is unavoidable when the saws are secured 


rigidly to the arms. Saw blades are not 


saved. 





Besides this the saw runs much easier, the swing coming at the hinge, | 
instead of bending the blade with each stroke of the saw. 
y he ance Wheel is 5} inches in diameter, with a handsome spoke 
centre and Rim of solid Emery (No. 70), § x 2 inch. 
VI. Our attachment for Drilling is on the right hand side of the machine, | 
which, for convenience, is an obvious advantage. 
Vil. > Pins are used in the construction of this machine, but the makers 
prefer the bility of nicely fitted serews and bolts in securing each part. 
VITI. Each machine is sef up and run and carefudly inspected. before leaving 


o 
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@ have this joint. Thus a large percentage of the expense of running the saw is 
foal 

q the works; it is then taken down and shipped in crates or boxes, 








The increaSing demand for a cheap 
but efficient Jig Saw has resulted in 
producing the RoGers as a machine 
possessing every attribute necessary to a 
perfect working saw. 

This season has added all improve- 
ments that ingenuity can suggest, and 
we have no hesitancy in declaring the 
New Rocers to be the BEST CHEAP 
SAW offered to the public. 


The entire framework is made from 
iron, painted and japanned black, and 
ornamented with red and gilt stripes. 

The arbor, etc., are made of steel, and 
are all carefully gauged and fitted to 
their bearings. 


The Arms and Pitman are of the best 


selected Ash. . 


While this Jig Saw possesses every 
improvement and advantage claimed for 
any other in the market, we further claim 
the following 


Viz. : 


points of superiority, 


a Dust Blower, which is a very great | 


“meg deayg 


4ayjyo Aue ‘i0j powsejd sou ‘Aq possessod 


nearly so liable to break when clamps 
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The Saw is provided with a polished Tilting Table, heavily nickel plated. 
N 


While the 


EW Rogers SAw is very rich, though not gaudy in appearance, it has been 


more especially the object to make, for the least possible money, a Saw characterized for its 
Compactness, Strength, and Durability, Ease of Action, and Firmness when in Operation. 


With each machine we give six Saw Blades, Wrench, Sheet of Designs, and Drill Point. 
The Saw alone weighs 25 Ibs.; Saw and Box together, 36 Ibs. 
On feceipt of price we will deliver the Saw, nicely boxed, to any express or transporta- 


tion company, free of charge. 


PRICE FOR NO. 2 ROGERS SAW, AS ABOVE, - - $4.00. 


Price of No. 1 Rogers Saw, with Balance Wheel of Jron instead 
of Emery, and with Tilting Table Japanned instead of Nickel Plated,- $3.50. 


THE ENTERPRISE PURCHASING AGENCY, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Josepe 





STEEL 


Cold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


LLOTTS::. Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332 
PERS. 


~The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadverteauy inserted, CT gues 
bh 


351, 170, and his other styles. 
Soild througnout the Worid, 


the publisher will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby, 


/RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


TWO GRAND SUMMER TRIPS, 
Leaving Philadelphia, Tuesday, July 24. 
TOUR No. 1 (Nineteen Days) includes the Lehigh and 





Wyoming Valleys, Seneca Lake, Watkins Glen, Ni- 
agara Falls, Toronto, the Thousand Islands, the St. 
Lawrence and its Famous Rapids, Montreal, Quebec, 
the Falls of Montmorenci, Lake Memphremagog; a 

Ss 


grand round of the White ‘Mountains, including visit 
to the Fabyan, Crawford, Mount Washington Summit 
and Profile Houses, an excursion through the White 
Mountain Notch, anda night on Mount Washington; 
Boston, New York, etc. 

_ TouR No. 2( Twelve Days) includes the Hudson River. 
Saratoga, Lake George, Lake Champlain, Burlingten, 
Vt.; Montreal, Quebec, the Falls of Montmorenci, 
| Lake Memphremagog, Boston, New York, etc. 

| Call or send for descriptive elreular. 

' 


H. F. SHIELDS, 
434 Chestnut St. (cor. Fifth St.), Philadelphia. 
~ DAILY EXCURSIONS TO 
CAPE MAY. 


The New Mammoth Three-Decked Iron Steamer 


REPUBLIC 











Leaves Street Wharf daily , a A.M. for Cape 
‘ ‘8t Chester urning Tuesdays 

— Dathion Ay nt e for ov on Rech 
2 Entertainments and . 

with Orchestra Music for Dancing. “Meals ~ 


ments on board. pene 5 Return, 
May,3.15 P.M. Horses and Carriages taken. 


DAILY EXCURSIONS TO SEA BREEZE. 
THE SWIFT AND COMMODIOUS IRON STEAMER 


JOHN A. WARNER 


Leaves Chestnut Street Wharf daily, at 8.15 A.M., for 
Sea;Breeze. Stopsat Chester on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday. Cheapest excursion from city—i40 miles 
for 50 cents; children, 25 cents. Music for dancing. 
Time for bathing, fishing, and boating. Meals and re- 
freshments on board, e. : turning to city about 7PM. 
GRAND AFTERNOON EXCURSION UP 
THE DELAWARE.—The Iron Steamer 


COLUMBIA 


Leaves Chestnut Street Wharf oly at 2 P. M., for 
Beverly, Burlingtow and Bristol, touching at Riverton, 
Torresdale and Andalusia, Leaves Bristol at 4 P. M., 
arriving in the city at 5.45 P.M. Morning trip down 
leaves Bristol at 7.15.A.M. Evening trip up leaves 
Philadelphia até P. M. Excursion, 40c, Une way, 25c. 


THE PNEUMATIC 


FRUIT DRIERS, 
Retain the natural fruit and 
table fla 


ie flavor, 
“The most sm evaporation, 
Wnde in REL SIZES, for 
farm or factory use. 
Wealsomanufacture the best 
vaporators for mak: 
APPLE JELLY 
from Cider, without sugar or 
a 
lars and Tes 


om. See ae, 
COMPLETE CONCORD ANC 


’ To the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
| ment, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index 
|, te the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be 
readily found by looking for any material word in the 
verse. 

A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 
| pages, printed on fine paper and substaniially bound. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. This is the genteine and entire 
edition of Cruden’s great work. Nextto Dr. Young's 
more recent work mentioned above, Cruden’s is the 
best. One of these should be possessed by every 
English-speaking Protestant family in the world. 


Sent to any part of the United States, post-pdid, on 
receipt of $1.75. 
Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 
S02 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





















In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 
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